socialist 
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Wall 
Street 
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Believe Letting More 
Than One Person Handle Your 
Pension Investment Like Having 
Committee Design Horse. 


Loomis, Sayles, believe there are some things 
life better left the hands the individual. And 
pension fund investments are certainly one them. 

Which why Loomis, Sayles, give our portfo- 
lio managers authority exercise their individual 
judgment and expertise. Because along with that 
authority comes responsibility, which, 


attracts and rewards excellence the individual. 

It’s approach that allows our managers take 

advantage sudden changes and opportunities the 

market. Without waiting for committee response. 

It’s approach that, with the backing our exten- 

sive resources, has achieved over $22 billion assets 
currently under management. 


turn, gives way sense accom- Loomis, YLES And for those corporations percep- 


plishment, and energy surpris- 


tive enough realize the benefits 


ing intensity. Company individualized management, it’s 
investment approach that approach that may right for you. 
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Business Class. 
More cities. More flights. More often. 


you like flying business class—and who many other airlines. Complimentary cocktails 
Ambassador Class® was made and headsets. Meals served fine china 
for you. the only business class with over and linen. 
700 domestic departures each week. And With TWAs Ambassador Class, treated 
the only one that flies more than major more service, more comfort, and more con- 
U.S. business centers. venience. lot more often. 


You'll enjoy all the amenities been 
missing other airlines. separate 


sleep, free distractions. Seats wide, with TWA. 


legroom ample, they rival first seats FIND GOOD REALLY 
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THE CRISIS AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
CAN OUR SCHOOLS 
KEEP AMERICA COMPETITIVE? 


Japanese and other high school students affect future? What can do? 
graduate with significantly greater math and sci- five-part series programs, 
ence skills than American students. The America will examine unsparing 
many low income American families are depth the crisis education. Its vic- 
doomed failure before they ever tims, culprits, heroes and consequences. 
room. American teachers Every year Roger Mudd the host this MacNeil/ 
there are dramatic advances technology, Productions-WETA, 
schools are left behind. Why? How will this for 


Five Mondays starting March 9PM (EST) Television. 
The Chrysler Corporation the sole underwriter the series. 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its The newsweeklies: 
forms, call attention its the species doomed? Bruce Porter 
shortcomings and strengths, The territory they once had themselves crowded 
and help define with predatory rivals 
honest, responsible Ted Koppel’s neutrality act Michael Massing 
service help stimulate He's tough, he’s smart but impartial? 
continuing improvement Memoirs radical 
the profession and 
right, fair, and decent The Wall Street Journal and the Los Angeles Times 
Excerpt from the Review's 
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Three who make difference: 
Announcing the winners the first annual 
Prize Education. 


The Harold McGraw, Jr. 
Prize was established 
1988, celebration 
McGraw-Hill’s 100th 
anniversary and honor 
our chairman emeritus. 

Each year, three 
$25,000 prizes will 
awarded people who 
have made difference 
education. 

For 1988, the Board 
Judges has selected 
three individuals for distin- 
guished contributions the 
advancement education. 


The Honorable 
Terrel Bell 


Dr. Bell became U.S. 
Secretary Education 
1981, with the adminis- 
tration’s mandate 
dismantle the Department 
Education. 

Over the next four 
years, however, fought 
keep the Department the 
Cabinet level and saved 
many key federal programs. 

Crucial was his 
leadership the National 
Commission Excellence 
Education, whose 
landmark report, Nation 
Risk, focused nation’s 
attention the problems 
our schools. 


Helen Crouch 


The awareness that 
millions adult Americans 
are illiterate 
has been late coming 
the public consciousness. 

Twenty years ago, 
“Jinx” Crouch recognized 
the problem and joined 
the Literacy Volunteers 
America. 

Today she president 
LVA, 24,000 volunteers 
helping 28,000 Americans 


learn read and write. She 
also chairs the National 
Coalition for Literacy, 
which provides national 
policy leadership the 
movement. 


Senator Claiborne Pell 


7 


Eliminating economic 
barriers educational 
opportunity has been hall- 
mark Claiborne Pell’s 
career. 

Since 1972, mil- 
lion college students have 
received more than $30 
billion federal assistance 
through the Pell Grant Pro- 
gram, another example 
the many important pieces 
education legislation 
authored, sponsored 
influenced Senator Pell 
Rhode Island, chairman 
the Senate Subcommit- 
tee Education, Arts 
and Humanities. 

For more information, 
write The Harold 
McGraw, Jr. Prize 
Education, McGraw-Hill, 
Inc., 1221 Avenue the 
Americas, New York, 

10020. 
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The New Year’s baby who wasn’t news 


Brooke Rochelle Hamby was born Peoria, 
evening, two local television newscasts led 
viewers believe unless they listened 
very closely that she was the city’s first 
baby born the New Year. 

But she wasn’t, and the reporters who did 
the stories for stations WMBD and WEEK 
knew it. The true New Year’s baby, known 
only her first and middle names, was Sha- 
tyra Renee, born ambulance 1:40 
fourteen-year-old black girl who hadn’t 
even known she was pregnant. Four days 
later, reporter for the Peoria Journal Star, 
tipped off source who heard about Sha- 
tyra’s birth police scanner, broke the 
real story. 

The birth rate teens Peoria, the city 
whose name has become shorthand for Mid- 
dle America, twice the national average, 
the news Shatyra’s birth should not have 
been shocking. But the fact that the first baby 
the New Year traditional symbol 
hope and continuity was born unwed 
black girl apparently was not the happy story 
the stations were looking for. 


Kurt Pegler, reporter for WMBD, called 
Saint Francis Medical Center’s maternity 
ward New Year’s Day and was told about 
Shatyra. said, ‘Well, that makes her the 
first baby,’ Pegler says. then they 
told the mother was fourteen. didn’t 
think was her best interest the 
Pegler says his decision was rein- 
forced cameraman who shook his head 
when Pegler said into the phone, 
She’s 

thought maybe knew there was 
station against broadcasting such 
story, Pegler says. 

When asked whether could have done 
the story the Journal Star reporter, 
Terry Bibo-Baker, did without revealing 
the mother’s identity, Pegler said, 
got have pictures, his story 
New Year’s night hedged somewhat. re- 
ported Brooke Hamby’s birth the first, not 
Peoria, but Peoria’s Proctor Hospital: 
didn’t want give distorted report, 
untruthful report, said Proctor had its 
first baby the New Year. specifically 
worded like 


spokesman for Saint Francis Medical 
Center says reporter from WEEK also 
called New Year’s Day and asked about the 
baby born the back ambulance. The 
spokesman says confirmed her birth. 
added that did not have her mother’s per- 
mission release her name and that the fam- 
ily did not want story done. That night, 
WEEK also hedged. 

said Brooke was the first born 
says WEEK news director Phil 
Supple. didn’t feel like this was one 

Joyce Harant, the director Planned Par- 
enthood’s Peoria office, says she was 
shocked when she learned the stations’ 
self-censorship. don’t think the public 
ever served withholding such information. 
have, many communities do, teens 
giving birth. We’d all like see something 
done about the problem, but can’t act 


doesn’t happen. Toby Eckert 


Toby Eckert reporter for the Peoria Jour- 
nal Star. 


CJR/Niculae Ascu 
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© 1989 Ameritech 


Meet the 
outlived its skeptics 


200 years. 


THE CONGRESS 


part the commemoration the Congressional Bicentennial, 
Ameritech invites you explore the legends and celebrate the legacy the world’s 


greatest experiment self-government. 


Watch Congress,’ minute television documentary co-authored and narrated 
David McCullough that combines rare photographs and newsreels with contemporary 
cinematography, and brings life the colorful history the U.S. Congress. 

Directed award-winning filmmaker Ken Burns, co-produced WETA Washington, D.C. 
and Florentine Films, “The exclusively underwritten the Ameritech Foundation. 


Airing PBS, March 20, p.m. EST. Consult local listings. 


Illinois Bell Michigan Bell 
Ameritech Applied Technologies Ameritech Credit Ameritech Development 
Ameritech Mobile Communications 


Ohio Bell 


Wisconsin Bell 
Ameritech Information Systems 
Ameritech Publishing Ameritech Services 
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Trouble Rubber City 


When Tony Ridder, president the news- 
paper division Knight-Ridder, Inc., flew 
Akron last December launch circu- 
lation-boosting drive the Akron Beacon 
Journal, was met with different kind 
circulation campaign, already progress. 
Stretched over the front The Newspaper 
Guild’s office across the street from the paper 
was huge banner proclaiming red letters: 
CANCELLATION 

After working without contract for more 
than year, Guild members had just started 
last-resort campaign persuade Beacon 
Journal readers cancel their subscriptions 
support the union, and Ridder’s news- 
room pep talk received icy reception. 

The long impasse the first major labor 
conflict the fifty-five years the union has 
represented Beacon Journal reporters, some 


Pressure tactic: Jane Snow, head 
Local the Akron Beacon Journal, with 
cards from readers authorizing 
cancellation their subscriptions 

bargaining does not resume. 


CHRONICLE 


editors, and other employees. (The union has 
135 members now.) There has never been 
strike the newsroom, and the Guild’s con- 
tract was considered favorable workers 
that management used selling tool 
recruiting reporters. The paper has national 
reputation for investigative reporting: often 
scoops the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and 
won its second Pulitzer Prize 1987 for its 
coverage attempted hostile takeover 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron’s largest employer. 

But that same year Knight-Ridder trans- 
ferred publisher John McMillion from the 
Duluth News-Tribune the Beacon Journal. 
McMillion had reputation for cost-cutting 
Duluth, and, according Beacon Journal 
reporters, has said his orders were cut 
costs Akron. Management maintains that 
the city’s economic decline, marked the 
loss almost 8,000 tire-making jobs ten 
years, has made cutbacks essential even 
though Akron’s efforts bring white-col- 
lar jobs, such courting piastics researchers 
and turning the Rubber City into Polymer 
Valley, appear working. Scon after ar- 
riving, McMillion began bargaining with the 
Guild, and his offer was radical departure 
from management’s position the past. 

Money was not issue. Union members 
the paper are well paid and the three-year 
contract proposal now the table includes 
small raises for each year. But the union says 
McMillion asked for major concessions 
other areas: reductions sick pay (from 104 
weeks weeks) and maternity leave 
(from three months’ paid leave six weeks’ 
paid leave), cuts overtime and night-shift 
compensation, and the end extra compen- 
sation for working Sundays. 

His offer also called for more jobs 
exempt from union membership, for more 
work given non-union stringers, for 
job posting eliminated, for weakening 
the union’s grievance procedure, and for 
no-strike clause. 

The union says that during aimost year 
negotiations agreed concessions all 
those areas and was close settlement 
when management asked reopen talks 
health benefits, offering some new ones but 
seeking reductions others. McMillion said 
Knight-Ridder had given him guidelines 
help implement chain-wide health plan; the 
union said was rejecting the plan because 
had already reached tentative agreements 
health issues. The talks ended there. 

McMillion will not comment the ne- 
gotiations the need for cutbacks, al- 


though did say the paper profitable. The 
union claims the Beacon Journal very 
profitable, clearing $2.6 million 1986, the 
one year for which the union was able 
obtain figures. not newspaper that 
losing says Jane Snow, president 
Guild Local the paper’s editorial bar- 
gaining unit. just want make more 

But the Beacon Journal losing circula- 
tion. 1987 went from afternoon morn- 
ing publication, and daily circulation 
town where people were used reading their 
paper night went from 157,395 Sep- 
tember 1987 152,471 1988. 
Sunday circulation slipped from 226,898 
220,861. 

This winter Guild members were going 
door door asking readers sign cards 
authorizing the union cancel their sub- 
scriptions when the Guild sees fit. Those sub- 
scriptions would resume when contract 
signed. The union’s goal 15,000 signa- 
tures; Snow says 2,000 were collected the 
first three weeks the campaign (she will 
not say how many have been collected since). 
Cancellations can hurt the paper two ways: 
loses subscription fees and can lose na- 
tional advertising revenues, since national 
rates are based circulation. McMillion 
concedes the cancellation drive concerns 
him. ‘‘It would seem hurt both sides,’’ 
says. 

Guild locals other Knight-Ridder papers 
held sympathy demonstrations after the Bea- 
con Journal contract expired, wearing but- 
tons picketing outside their buildings. 
Luther Jackson, reporter for the Detroit 
Free Press and president the Guild’s 
Knight-Ridder Council, says the company’s 
labor-management relations general have 
become more tense recent years: 
noticed things getting progressively worse 
around the 

Management’s strategy the Beacon 
Journal, Jackson adds, could backfire. 
town that size and paper that size, 
they have extraordinary amount talent. 
For the company turn that around tragic. 
The Beacon Journal management may un- 
der pressure improve their earnings, but 
coming down the employees not the 
way 


Nancy Peacock and Dan Cook 


Nancy Peacock and Dan Cook are former 
Beacon Journal reporters. Peacock now 
free-lance writer Akron; Cook staff 
writer for California Business magazine. 
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SMART 
ABOUT PROTECTING 
YOUR INCOME 


hat would happen you were unable earn living for 
month? What about three months? That’s the average length 
disability, and the odds occuring during your pro- 


ductive years are too great ignore. 


Fortunately, The Equitable can offer you 
financial security ever disabled. Our Dis- 
ability Income Insurance can help you cope 
with inflation, receive benefits during partial 
disabilities guarantee you the right 
increase your coverage even your health 
changes. Equitable Agents will custom tailor 
Disability Income plan meet your needs. 

What’s more, they can offer you complete 
range products and services like Business 
Overhead Expense, catastrophic Major Med- 
ical, Interest Sensitive Life Insurance, Re- 
tirement Plans and Mutual Funds help 
you meet all your financial goals well. 

call 1-800-782-9355 send the 


coupon for more information how 


protect and build your income. You'll 


all your Equitable Agent 


can for you. 


The Equitable 
Box 2455, General Post Office 
New York, N-Y. 10116 


Please send full details 
Disability Income Insurance program. 


Name 


City 
State Zip Code 


Phone Number ( ) 


The EQUITABLE 


Financial Companies 


Health Insurance Products 


GREAT PLANS FOR YOU. 


Interest-Sensitive Life Insurance from _ 
Equitable Variable Life Insurance Co., N.Y., N.Y. 


Mutual Funds from Equico Securities, Inc., N-Y., N-Y. 


© 1988 The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, N.Y., N.Y. 
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Covering Central America shoestring 


Coffee and war are linked Salvador, 
and this winter’s harvest, crucial the 
country’s economy, was one the worst 
ever, thanks the fighting and the weather. 
The failed crop was big story for Noticiero 
Univision, the Spanish-language television 
network based California and seen mii- 
lions viewers throughout North and South 
America. Univision correspondent Mon- 
ica Seoane and her crew made several visits 
the country’s fertile eastern region, be- 
tween stories Salvador’s upcoming 
election and its vicious land-reform debate, 
and stops Cuba and Mexico. each visit, 
Seoane also made contact with both the army 
and the guerrillas the volatile area. 

Those efforts shaped riveting three-part 
series the escalating violence Sal- 
vador, which aired this January. For three 
days Seoane and her crew marched over the 
same small piece ground, the slopes 
Salvador’s Tigre volcano, one day with 
the army, one day with the guerrillas, then 
again with the army. the third day the 
cameras rolled the soldiers chased and 
killed guerrilla, then kicked and stripped 
arms and documents from the dead rebel, 
who turned out teenage girl. 

The Univision crew covers all the news 
Central America. That means everything 
from driving all night race keep 
with George Shultz’s airport-hopping tour, 
rushing out Seoane’s house also Uni- 
vision’s Central American office cover 
the deaths some poor workers San Sal- 
vador who died explosion small 
fireworks factory where they were making 
firecrackers and rockets for the Christmas 
holiday. Even this story had larger 
dimension, the discovery that during wartime 
tons gunpowder can purchased 
Salvador’s black market. 

The small crew Seoane, producer Ros- 
sana Guevara, cameraman, sound man, 


and driver covers six Central American 
countries and files three four stories each 
week. They are the road all hours 
the day and night, and this frenzied schedule 
complicated the fact that Seoane 
single mother and Guevara about be- 
come one. They work with minimal re- 
sources. Univision’s entire news budget for 
1988 was estimated million, and that 
covered bureaus several large U.S. cities, 
including New York, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington, well Mexico, Peru, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil. contrast, ABC official 
estimates that the network spent about 
quarter million dollars just four 
months coverage Panama last year. 

Yet the Univision crew’s blanket coverage 
Central America highly respected 
other journalists, including the U.S. corre- 
spondents who are usually 
from Miami for big breaking stories and then 
return. see things Univision where 
say, ‘We could have done that, only 
were based says Juan Vasquez, 
who covers all Central and South America 
and the Caribbean for CBS and based 
Miami. the news hole for Central 
America getting smaller and smaller, and 
the doesn’t want miss anything 
breaking. They want keep Miami 
much possible because the only thing 
have for something big, some- 
thing like drugs Colombia that can peg 
the front 

The last time all three networks had cor- 
respondents and crews based full-time the 
region was 1985. Since then, coverage has 
been sporadic and, age cutbacks, the 
high cost parachuting from Miami has 
also taken toll. ‘‘When watch the U.S. 
says Charles Lane, Newsweek’s 
correspondent Salvador, realize they 
Latin settings, but they don’t Latin 


Latin beat: 


Monica 
Seoane, left, 


Rossana 


six Central 


sion. 


Correspondent 


and producer 
Guevara cover 


American coun- 
tries for Univi- 


CJR/Donna DeCesare 


Seoane and Guevara say that because they 
are perceived journalists 
representing neither the government-run net- 
works common Latin America nor the An- 
glo organizations often-mistrusted 
North America they have more access 
all kinds sources, from exiles heads 
state. 

Another plus that Univision has near- 
monopoly the U.S. Spanish-speaking au- 
dience, reaching percent Hispanic 
households, and also sells its newscast 
many Latin countries (others, like Cuba, 
sometimes pirate Univision broadcasts from 
satellites). This can advantage for 
Seoane, giving her local recognition. can 
disadvantage too, Panama last year 
when General Manuel Noriega, under pres- 
sure home and from the resign, 
had Univision’s reports cut from newscasts 
the state-owned channel. opposition 
would see the demonstration every 
says Seoane. they wouldn’t see 
Univision They started asking 
were working for the government. 
was big problem for 

Eventually word got out that uncensored 
broadcasts could seen cable systems 
the major hotels. Finally, even Noriega gave 
Univision’s dogged persistence. the 
middle attempted coup last March 16, 
says Newsweek’s Lane, were 
packed the main military base trying 
find out what had happened. The word came 
out that Noriega would see one reporter: 
Monica 

Motherhood taken stride the Uni- 
vision bureau. Producer Guevara was preg- 
nant last fall but she worked the crew’s 
grueling schedule until December. Her baby 
due this March, and she expects back 
work April. She will probably hire 
nurse care for the infant the office. 
Seoane sometimes solves her own child-care 
problems taking her eight-year-old son 
assignment when he’s not school. 

Neither woman says she minds the hectic 
pace. Before covering Central America, for 
which she paid $50,000 year, Seoane 
was stringer for Univision Peru and 
Chile. Before that, she worked for local Pe- 
ruvian television. paid $200 
she says. was for more sto- 
ries and longer hours. And there were more 
death 


Joel Millman 


Joel free-lance writer based 


San Saivador. 
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man accused his ex-wife abusing their 
4-year-old. reported, the charge, its very nature, 
will mean his reputation may destroyed, even 


Introducing FineLine, the ethics newsletter. 


The dilemma you see above just one example the 
difficult decisions journalists face every day. It’s the 
kind dilemma find explored FineLine, the 
new ethics newsletter. 

Each month, FineLine tells their own words 
how leading reporters and editors, radio and news 
directors, publishers and owners handle ethics issues 
under deadline and production pressures. FineLine 
brings the latest practical ways handle professional 
conflicts. It’s produced for media professionals, 
media professionals. 

you make news decisions, you need FineLine. 
can yours every month. 


“No Lose” offer examine 
the toughest decisions journalism. 


Right now, when you subscribe FineLine, you get 
25% discount off the regular subscription price $295. 


Charter Subscription off 


Please check appropriate boxes 

year-12 monthly issues—$221 (normally $295) 

Canada $243 

years—24 monthly issues—$395 (normally $590) 

Canada, $435 

Bill me/my publication station 

Check enclosed (payable 

Charge my: AMEX VISA MasterCard 
Exp. Date 


receive monthly issues FineLine for 


later found innocent. Complicating the situation the 


fact that the couple going through particularly bitter 


custody battle. you report his arrest 


Plus, you can sample FineLine without obligation. 
it’s not everything you expected, just write 
your invoice when arrives and pay nothing. 
Subscribe now FineLine. 
Don’t miss this opportunity gain valuable insights 
into the ethics questions you face every day. 
FineLine saves you even one mistake judgment, 
will well worth the cost your subscription. 

Subscribe now. Simply fill out the coupon and send 
us. 

also pay $500 for articles accepted for 
publication. 


Robin Hughes, Editor 

Barry Bingham, Jr., Publisher 
FineLine™ 

600 Main Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202 
502/584-8182 

FAX 502/585-4880 


Company 
Address 
State 


City Zip 


Signature 
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Gannett’s good idea 


Many newspapers have affirmative action 
policies when comes hiring, but Gannett, 
the nation’s largest newspaper chain, also has 
kind affirmative action policy regarding 
what prints. 

Reporters and photographers are strongly 
encouraged interview and take pictures 
members minority groups for all kinds 
stories, not just those about racial issues, and 
find stories and pictures that present mi- 
positive light. Some Gannett 
papers keep minority source list the 
newsroom; others have minority affairs com- 
mittees that review their papers periodically 
and suggest ways implement the policy. 

Gannett executives describe their ‘‘main- 
policy effort reflect the 
country’s racial and ethnic diversity, make 
minority groups more visible the chain’s 
news pages, and get away from what one 
official calls ‘‘the insidious stereotyping that 
tends take place white male 

The policy has its critics. Some Gannett 
reporters say can make the newsgathering 
process awkward skewed and may even 
lead tokenism: some cases person 
might quoted simply because she 
black and available. Others say the policy’s 
emphasis positive news could lead 
avoiding more serious minority issues. 

The Review asked some prominent black 
journalists and educators what they thought 
and their comments 
were overwhelmingly favorable. Les Payne, 
assistant managing editor Newsday, says 
sees danger the policy: real 
danger American journalism misinform- 


>“ | 


ing people only covering white 
And Earl Caldwell, columnist for the New 
York Daily News, adds: open 
think this may well the most important 
thing happen journalism this 
Other comments: 

Robert Maynard, publisher, the Oakland 
Tribune: *‘This policy helps redress hundreds 
years which minorities were ignored 
the normal scope covering the news. 
makes good sense. The news industry can’t 
ignore one-fifth the American population 

Salim Muwakkil, senior editor, These 
Times: people are seldom asked 
questions issues national importance. 
Some sort audacious step needed 
remedy the situation. course, the most 
audacious step would hire more black 
editors and reporters. But this step the 
right 

Phyllis Garland, associate professor, Co- 
lumbia University, Graduate School Jour- 
nalism: problem has with 
reporters and editors who have narrow view 
minority people and their role society. 
Too often they overlook our existence, ex- 
cept when the story question directly 
related something they identify with, 
such crime, poverty, civil rights, home- 
lessness. Unfortunately, live little 
box their minds. They often see lim- 
ited terms, they see 

E.R. Shipp, reporter, The New York 
Times: comes trends, features, 
new fashion statement, blacks and other 


ank er: 


More visibility: Gannett en- 
courages reporters and pho- 
tographers throughout the 
chain interview and take 
pictures minorities for all 
kinds stories, not just 
those racial issues, 
part its 
policy. Here are examples 
from Gannett newspapers 
(left right) Monroe and 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Vine- 
land, New Jersey; and Des 
Moines, Iowa. Vineland, 
while the new mayor was 
The Daily Journal’s lead 
story, the photo shows the 
first elected Hispanic city 
councilman celebrating his 
victory. 


affluent 


people color are not quoted. The policy 
can trivialized bit you haven’t quoted 
black person week and you attempt 
quote black simply get your black quote 
for the week. But like the idea that every- 
body forced think about including peo- 
ple color all stories.’ 

Les Payne, Newsday: ‘‘If white reporter 
doing weather story snowstorm, the 
people quoted and the people the pictures 
are usually all white. You would think that 
didn’t snow black folks’ 

Juan Williams, reporter, The Washington 
Post: most reporters, newsgathering 
process lining the usual suspects. 
The people being quoted the first place are 
being questioned not because their exper- 
tise but because they are white males. 
result, they have obtained certain status 
because they have hecome ‘newspaper 
sources.” 

DeWayne Wickham, syndicated column- 
ist for Gannett News Service and president 
the National Association Black Jour- 
nalists: isn’t reverse racism. That kind 
criticism the last gasp racists who for 
centuries have called white sources simply 
because they are white, and not because 
expertise positions the workplace. 

only danger policy this sort 
that news managers will not continue 
take the next step, which advancing mi- 
norities the management 


Albert Nickerson 


Albert Nickerson free-lance writer based 
Staten Island, New York. 
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Let’s absolutely clear about what 
leading “pro-lifers” want the government 
do. 

Ban abortions. exceptions. 

Not even the case rape. Women 
would just lie about it, says one activist. 

Not even the case incest. Victims 
consent incest, according leading 
theorist the movement. 

Not even safeguard the health the 
woman, matter how young she is. 

“Pro-life” organizer Joe Scheidler 
used private detective track down 
12-year-old girl scheduled for abortion, 
and then, according the Chicago Tribune, 
“harangued her mother” through his bull- 


time public for privacy. 


© 1989 PPFA, Inc. This ad was paid for with private contributions. 


horn, “demanding see the child alone.” 

mother] was almost hysterical,” 
Scheidler quoted saying. “We 
reason with her.” 

But reason has nothing with it. 
Claiming oppose abortion, “pro-lifers” 
attack every known way avert abortion. 

They lobby against birth control. 

(“I think contraception disgusting,” says 
Scheidler, “people using each other for 
pleasure.”) And they oppose sex education 
that deals with the facts real life. 

Meanwhile, clinic bombers are 
celebrated heroes the “pro-life” cause. 

Violence, intimidation, 
and irrational tactics will not prevent 


abortion. Responsible family planning 
services and information programs that 
respect every rights, needs 
and convictions can much more. 
believe abortion personal 
and private decision. Not chance 


write us: PPFA, 810 Seventh Ave., New 
York, 10019. make sure your 


voice heard where counts. 
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Should lical decisions 
Woman dical decisions 
grandstand for political advantage. 
fight for the right privacy, 


Team spirit: women sportswriters belong group started 
Susan Fornoff The Sacramento Bee, third from left, 
and Kristin Huckshorn the San Jose Mercury News, second from right. 


Making easier stay the game 


Susan Fornoff, who covers the Oakland Ath- 
letics for The Sacramento Bee, says had 
nothing with the live rat that Dave 
Kingman sent her few years ago; she and 
some colleagues had been talking about 
forming professional organization for 
women sportswriters long before the package 
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with the home-run hitter’s furry idea joke 
arrived the press box. 

year later, 1987, Fornoff, Kristin 
Huckshorn the San Jose Mercury News, 
and Michele Himmelberg the Orange 
County, California, Register, started the As- 
sociation for Women Sports Media. 


AWSM (pronounced ‘‘awesome’’) now has 

160 members and plans its second 

annual convention Baltimore this May. 
The consensus the first convention, For- 


noff says, was that pranks like Kingman’s 


are pretty much thing the past, that 
women sportswriters are becoming more ac- 
cepted, and that the next step get more 
women assigned prestige beats and pro- 
moted jobs editors and columnists. 

While AWSM estimates that there are now 
about 250 women working sportswriters 
nationally (compared with some 10,000 
men), few keep long enough move 
up. formed the organization 
could keep going ourselves,’’ Fornoff says, 
maybe make easier for women 
sportswriters for long time, the way men 
are sportswriters for long 

Some the reasons women don’t 
covering sports have with the excep- 
tional demands the beat, such the end- 
less hours the road, which can lonely 
for the sole woman traveling with team and 
tough women with small children. For 
some those who cover the pros, there’s 
also the problem constantly having deal 
with players whom Kristin Huckshorn, who 
used cover the San Francisco Forty-niners, 
calls ‘‘rich, egotistical, rude twenty-two- 
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adds, ‘‘and too often you 

Covering college teams can difficult, 
too. Yvonne Terry covers college sports and 
writes weekly bowling column for the 
Huntsville, Alabama, Times. She was one 
only handful women from the South 
last year’s convention. ‘‘My first surprise 
was seeing how many women sportswriters 
there are the West she says. 
can years without seeing female col- 
league 

the early 1980s, covered the 
Crimson Tide, the University Alabama 
football team, during the reign that most 
macho coaches, Bear Bryant, who 
let her the locker room. She had 
wait outside, usually with hundreds 
fans. would forget was out 
she says. have kids taking pencils 
because they wanted autographs. wish 
had the fortitude demand that let in, 
but didn’t. It’s tough when you’re one- 
man band.”’ 

Now she covers smaller college football 
and hockey teams from inside the locker 
room and she finds easier her job. 
will take the time explain things 
that they wouldn’t explain man. 

Members AWSM say that getting more 
women choice sports beats and into man- 
agerial positions should improve general 
working conditions. Becoming sports ed- 
itor columnist, for instance, can alleviate 
some the difficulties associated with re- 
porting. think one would say that, over- 
all, writing isn’t little more fun than 
says Sandy Bailey, deputy sports 
editor The Washington Post. here, 
you’re going write, you’re going 
travel lot. just don’t want that with 
two 

Joan Ryan columnist the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, free write about any sport 
she wants: have lot more autonomy, not 
only over what write about but how write. 
think can probably stay excited longer than 
beat 

But even Ryan says she still occasionally 
gets butterflies when she enters locker 
room, and she doubts she will writing 
about sports forever. you ask me, “Do 
you see yourself being sportswriter ten 
years?’ the answer no.”’ 

Kristin Huckshorn, who was sportswriter 
the Mercury News for eight years, has 
already moved on; she now general as- 
signment reporter the paper. like 
she says. just also think it’s good 
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the meantime, AWSM serving 
networking system and support group for its 
members. practical level, the orga- 
nization has already been helpful,’’ says 
Lawrie Mifflin, deputy sports editor The 
New York Times. the younger 
women know they can call some the older 
women, who might have little more ex- 
perience, and ask them what they should 
particular 

Christine Brennan, sportswriter who 
covered the Olympics last year for The Wash- 
ington Post, the group’s first elected pres- 
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ident. easy get lulled sleep, saying 
we’ve fought our battles and we’ve got 
she says. some that’s 
true. have the same professional esteem 
that men have. But there are still pockets 
this country, quite few, where change has 
not come, where progress slower than 
like, where male attitudes have not caught 


Steve Kettmann 
Steve Kettmann, former reporter New 
York Newsday, copy editor San Fran- 


cisco Focus magazine. 
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The case 
the closet socialist 


Kent MacDougall, whose byline has appeared from time 
time these pages since 1963, represented this 
issue with condensed and revised version memoir that 
originally appeared under the perhaps tongue-in-cheek title 
from Within the Bourgeois Press’’ Monthly Re- 
view, small independent socialist magazine. Writing for 
audience fellow radicals, and employing language 
likely shock conservative readers, MacDougall wrote that 
had been all his working life, de- 
voting himself smuggling socialist values into the capi- 
talist press. 

Since its original publication last November and Decem- 
ber, MacDougall’s provocative memoir has understandably 
drawn attention and comment from far beyond the limited 
circle readers Monthly Review. The Los Angeles Times, 
for which MacDougall worked for nearly ten years, and 
Time magazine both ran articles the questions raised 
MacDougall’s The Wall Street Journal, 
which employed him from 1961 1972, described itself 
that MacDougall claims tried pursue hidden 
ideological 


Journal’s own hidden agenda appeared cov- 
ering its own rear, for knew would soon under 
attack. And, indeed, conservative critics the press 
promptly pounced MacDougall’s memoir, assuming 
tone righteous indignation conceal their glee. For Kent 
MacDougall was godsend their last best hope show- 
ing that the U.S. press permeated with, best, liberal 
elitist values and, worst, outright Marxist influences. 
Thus, Cliff Kincaid, then director media analysis for 
Accuracy Media, Inc., wrote the conservative weekly 
Human Events for December 24, 1988, rev- 
elations will doubt add the controversy over left-wing 
press bias and raise concern about the ability Marxist 
agents [sic] penetrate the mainstream AJM Re- 
port, the organ Accuracy Media, also suggested the 
espionage theme with its headline, Media 
and quotation from former colleague 
MacDougall’s: like being told that someone sitting 
next you was, well, The same article charges 
that the MacDougall case the myth that our media 
have effective safeguards screen out propaganda hostile 
our country and our system.”’ 
Much this huffing and puffing can dismissed 


attempt breathe life into dead issue. increasingly 
difficult make serious case for leftism the American 
press when, such commentators Sydney Schanberg, 
David Broder, and Mark Hertsgaard have pointed out, the 
dominant orientation the press bland, cozy, forgiving, 
and above all forgetful relationship with power. The old 
model the skeptical reporter may giving way, ac- 
cording Broder, the journalist turned celebrity-states- 
man, intimate with those high office and perhaps former 
officeholder himself, provider eleven-second bites wis- 
dom television talk shows, lecturer for large fees, author 
ghostwriter insider’s book, player the big field. 
Skepticism, leftist otherwise, out fashion. 

But the outcry from the right does touch interesting 
question posed MacDougall’s memoir: What, precisely, 
the role the capitalist read mainstream press for 
reporters who happen believe that socialism the better 
way? Conservative press critics like AIM’s Reed Irvine 
seem believe that there place whatsoever for such 
people, but surely the answer must that reporter 
judged not the basis his political beliefs but the 
integrity his work. And clear, not only from 
MacDougall’s own testimony but from the testimony 
editors with whom worked over the years, that was 
first-rate journalist, one who was determined meet 
exceed the standards accuracy and fairness demanded 
newspapers like The Wall Street Journal. One these ed- 
itors was Michael Gartner, now the president NBC News, 
who editor the Journal worked many 
MacDougall’s pieces. don’t care about personal politics 
habits sexual orientations,’’ Gartner recently told 
reporter. judge journalists one thing whether they 
are fair, thorough, and that respect, added, 
MacDougall rated 


here another point worth making. MacDougall 
argues that socialist views are not only tolerable 
reporter who works for the capitalist press, but may 
real asset because, among other things, she 
likely include the experiences and views the 
powerless, the mistreated, the MacDougall 
goes argue that radical journalists are 
more objective than mainstream journalists (who typically 
aren’t even conscious that capitalist values color their news 
judgment) because they stand outside the system, examining 
from independent, skeptical 
Readers can weigh for themselves, the beginning 
page 36, the validity the evidence that MacDougall 
draws from his own career support that thesis. Mean- 
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while, seems that MacDougall’s critics are dead 
wrong when they imply that only single set mainstream 
values appropriate journalists who work for the main- 
stream press. Indeed, there strong historical evidence that 
other perspectives specifically, socialist perspectives 
can contribute not only robust journalism but coun- 
try’s self-knowledge. That evidence found the 
work socialist journalists who, writing for mainstream 
publications the turn the century, produced many 
the most effective exposés the muckraking era calling 
the country’s attention, for example, the operation the 
Beef Trust, the slums owned New York’s Trinity Church, 
urban poverty, child labor. Socialist muckrakers often 
seemed able reach beyond the individual case show 
how social ill was related the structure society. 
coverage the homeless has shown, late-twentieth jour- 
nalists have not done well. 


How the press keeps drugs 
out the country 


Journalists spot foreign devils more easily than the domestic 
variety, and that seems particularly true when comes 
narcotics. During the 1980s, when the U.S. began realize 
the extent its cocaine problem, the press discovered and 
focused the suppliers from Latin America. The Miami 
Herald broke new ground 1987, for example, with THE 
WORLD’S DEADLIEST CRIMINALS, four-part series that of- 
fered startling in-depth look the cocaine syndicate 
known the Medellin cartel. Reporter Jeff Leen, along 
with Herald foreign correspondent Guy Gugliotta and in- 
vestigations editor Jim Savage, spent two months and 
seven months second series that began late Novem- 
ber. full-page map that ran during the second series 
showed cocaine trade routes spreading out from Medellin 
and wrapping around the United States like tentacles, the 
image America under siege evil from abroad. 

1988 the coverage shifted, put the spotlight the 
U.S. demand that stimulates the foreign supply drugs 
(KEY DRUG PROBLEM: THE USER, NOT THE SELLER The 
New York Times, April 12; DRUG ‘DEMON’ THE U.S.: 
THE REAL PROBLEM DEMAND The Christian Science 
Monitor, April 29). Now that the press has started see 
both ends the chain it’s good time focus some 
the links the middle, especially those close home. Aside 
from drug dealers, who America profiting from the 
narcotics industry? business, after all, with layers 
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THE MEDELLIN CARTEL 


HE MEDELLIN CARTEL is an octopus whose tentacles spread northward from Colombia 

across the entire United States. The Herald map and diagram below describes 42 cases icon’ “eum 
since 1976 in which drug agerts have se! more than 50 tons 

of cartel cocaine and more than $100 million in cartel 

narcodollars. Police and federal agents 

have charged at least 132 

people with dope smug- 

gling, distribution, 

money laundering 

and murder. 


Links and missing link: When The Miami Herald 

ran series the Medellin cartel 1987, provided 

full-page map showing drug-trafficking routes and 
pinpointing sites murders, arrests, and money-laundering 
operations. Like many papers, however, the Herald 

has been reluctant explore the involvement local banks 
what too often seen foreign story. 
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support services and ties the local economy, and these 
activities deserve more media attention. 

Money laundering one the links that being missed. 
Traffickers need legitimize vast sums drug dollars, and 
they lot this U.S. banks. Miami the capital 
this laundry service (Los Angeles and New York are next, 
according the Drug Enforcement Administration), but 
when comes press coverage the problem, money 
laundering says Jack Hook, DEA 
spokesman Miami. 

The problem large. The Federal Reserve Bank Miami 
accumulates more currency than any other Fed branch 
the country, and authorities attribute the huge amount 
cash the influx drug dollars. It’s not new trend. 
the late 1970s, the Treasury Department studied deposits 
that moved into fourteen Miami banks one year and found 
that all them save one had received suspected drug 
money. The Herald reported this and published the names 
the banks, but over the next decade the newspaper hasn’t 
put much energy into following the story. spend 
ninety percent our energy the cocaine coming and 
ten percent the money going says Jeff Leen, the 
Herald’s ace drug reporter. 

Penny Lernoux’s 1984 book Banks Trust, along 
with twelve-page The Nation drawn from the 
book Miami February 18, 1984), also 
contained lot tantalizing leads. Although her piece did 
not name names, described the methods—how 
some Miami bankers shunt hot money into non-interest- 
bearing accounts, accept crates cash with questions 
asked, and ignore federal reporting requirements. Law en- 
forcement officers refer some the city’s many small 
banks Coin-O-Washers, Lernoux wrote, adding that 
least four such banks were actually drug 
dealers,’’ according her sources. None this seems 
have much tempted American news organizations, including 
the Herald, paper that was willing spend lot time 
and money investigating the drug business far-off Col- 
ombia. 

Herald investigations editor Savage says has been 
reluctant launch probes local money-laundering op- 
erations because bank files are shielded secrecy laws and 
because newspapers don’t have subpoena power. have 
not shied away from the financial aspects drug smug- 
says, don’t play junior G-man here 
The Miami 

There’s doubt that bank investigations are difficult. 
Perhaps only tax records are harder obtain than bank 
records, and takes quite reporter get around the bu- 
reaucratic barriers and understand and bring life the 
launderers’ sophisticated techniques. Still, the press should 
able shine some light this seamy business, and 
between the IRS, the DEA, the FBI, the Customs Service, 
and the Treasury Department, there are lot places 
start. Lernoux, for example, who doesn’t live Miami, 
was able drop into the city and dive into 
information about local banks given her several 
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sources, including the Organized Crime Bureau the Dade 
County Police Department. 

The Herald did run takeout MONEY LAUNDERING: 
WHO’S CLEANING UP? last November 27, follow- 
spectacular sting operation that had produced eighty- 
five indictments the previous month, shaking the Bank 
Credit and Commerce International SA. BCCI based 
Luxembourg, but the federal sting operation centered 
the bank’s branch Tampa, where drug dealers several 
U.S. cities allegedly sent funds the form bogus loans. 

Although the piece does acknowledge that 
good chance that quite few [money-laundering] cases 
could centered Miami have Miami 
its lead based the arrest flashy Californian. Neither 
the main story nor sidebar names single Florida bank 
that has been publicly connected with money laundering 
federal authorities, although there have been number 
such banks. 

Still, this start. Business writer Mimi Whitefield, who 
wrote the piece, says that reflects recent decision the 
Herald’s business desk cover the narcotics business 
industry, report its economic impact. Another ex- 
ample Whitefield’s January article about the impact 
the drug business cargo shippers, who caught 
between innovative smugglers, who hide drugs their 
ships and planes, and huge fines the hidden loads are 
detected. 

Indeed, money laundering just one the missing links 
drug coverage, and Miami not the only city with such 
local stories. The DEA’s Hook notes that some money laun- 
dering probably takes place any city where drugs are 
sold. And after drug barons wash their profits they buy land 
places like Chester, Vermont, illegal guns places like 
Loraine, Ohio, chemicals process drugs from chemical 
distributors places like Phillipsburg, New Jersey, and 
policemen places like Crisp County, Georgia. 


example what can done story that ran 
The Wall Street Journal last year how U.S. 
chemical exporters supply Latin American cocaine 
laboratories. Encouraged senior editor Barney Calame, 
who heads the Journal’s investigative reporting team New 
York, Stanley Penn wrote story that puts blame where 
belongs: even the U.S. rails Latin American 
governments for failing curb narcotics trafficking, 
steady flow American-made chemicals keeping those 
countries’ drug factories running.’’ Penn built his story 
data from the CIA and the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. The DEA says that some thirty-five U.S. chemical 
companies, most them the East and Northeast, are 
shipping solvents Latin America that can used 
convert coca leaves into cocaine. This would seem 
instant local story for some newspapers. 

The use illicit drugs has become routine the U.S., 
and that raises the danger that trafficking will simply pass 
out the news. There are just many STILL LOSING THE 
WAR DRUGS stories the press can do. good time 
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step back and look how this harmful industry works. 
One way examine the lawyers, bankers, and others 
who knowingly unknowingly profit from it. Calame 
The Wall Street Journal has some advice: trying 
understand how these people operate, what creates supply 
and demand, who’s really responsible. We’re trying fol- 
low the buck. That’s basic 


MERRILL COLLETT 


Merrill Collett free-lance writer who lives Venezuela. Re- 
search for this editorial was supported part The Fund for 
Investigative Journalism. 


Lost voices 


you were watching the local news New Year’s Day 
Peoria, Illinois, you’d have seen the familiar story about 
the first baby born 1989, complete with the usual hospital 
footage smiling mother holding baby, this case baby 
girl named Brooke. 

But our story page points out, Brooke was not 
Peoria’s real New Year’s baby. That title rightly belongs 
baby girl named Shatyra Renee, who was born about forty- 
five minutes earlier the back ambulance four- 
teen-year-old black girl who said she hadn’t even known 
she was pregnant. 

Reporters two Peoria stations knew about Shatyra 
but chose with Brooke, and while the stations have 
their excuses, seems safe assume that Shatyra’s birth 
struck the wrong note for the upbeat holiday story they were 
after. And sad story. told Terry Bibo-Baker, 
the reporter for the Peoria Journal Star who broke the news 
Shatyra’s birth, the new mother was thrown out the 
house her mother, who only twenty-eight herself and 
already grandmother. 

ignoring Shatyra the stations Peoria took the 
easy way out, but they are far from alone. Every day, 
reporters and editors make conscious and unconscious de- 
cisions ignore gloss over the lives millions African 
Americans. January last year, the Chicago Tribune 
ran one-paragraph story page six the second section 
about teenage mother who was killed and whose two small 
children were badly burned house fire. But there was 
much more tell, and piece rich detail that 
could have appeared The New Yorker, the weekly Chicago 
Reader told it: the story the short life nineteen-year- 
old Laverne Williams and the grief her large and close- 
knit family. 

The long, moving piece Steve Bogira told ravaged 
world contained within few city blocks: houses without 
heat, men without jobs, children having children. Laverne’s 
mother had nine children eleven years, starting age 
fourteen, and Laverne and her twin sister both first became 
pregnant age thirteen. Laverne was all accounts 
devoted mother who was aware the dangers the area. 
But the odds were against her. Because many people her 
neighborhood rely mainly ovens, stoves, and space 
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Mary Ellen Mark 


heaters keep warm, fires are common that she had 
already lived through two major ones before the one that 
took her life, just after she handed her children out the 
window her blazing bedroom. 

It’s still possible live and work Chicago any other 
major American city and not come into contact with poor 
people although it’s becoming harder and harder. It’s 
also possible generally aware the conditions life 
inner cities today scandalously high teen pregnancy 
and infant mortality rates, problems with drugs, housing, 
the homeless, and education and yet totally 
removed from them that they are for all intents and purposes, 
even the journalists who write and edit news stories about 
them, abstractions. 

Let’s take just one these problems: black teenage preg- 
nancy. absolute numbers, many more white teenagers 
than black become pregnant each year, but the percentage 
for black teenagers much higher. The causes the 
lem are extremely complicated, but those who work with 
teenagers say that the ones who have long-term goals and 
who believe themselves and their ability achieve those 
goals tend not get pregnant. The message, however, that 
many black teenagers get from their surroundings, from 
society and from many not most society’s news- 
papers and newscasts that black life not very inter- 
esting valuable newsworthy, that young blacks don’t 
have much future, and that the world they live 
irrelevant mainstream American life. 

1986, The Washington Post ran series teen preg- 
nancy Leon Dash, black investigative reporter who 
moved into ghetto apartment and lived there for year 
find out from black teens themselves why they have babies. 
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When Children Want Children, book Dash based 
the series, has just been published, and should remind 
the premise behind Dash’s works still rare daily jour- 
nalism: worth whatever time and effort takes 
penetrate communities that are foreign most reporters 
and editors as, say, third world country. 

One the saddest scenes Dash’s series one which 
twenty-two-year-old man recalls the day learned that 
had passed sixth grade. rushed home tell his mother 
and found her comforting his sister, who had just learned 
that she had failed sixth grade for the second time. Instead 
praising him, his mother said the girl, worry, 
Theresa. Charlie will fail, 

Charlie told Leon Dash angrily that the incident killed 
his interest school. failed the seventh and eighth grades 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Winston-Salem, North Carolina, Journal, 
hometown paper the R.J. Reynolds tobacco company, 
for snuffing out Doonesbury comic strip which ap- 
plicant for Reynolds job struggles valiantly and fails 
hopelessly pass the interviewer’s final test: namely, 
that say straight face, ‘cigarettes not cause 
cancer.’ noted the Associated Press December 
dispatch, was the first time the often-controversial strip 
had been pulled from newspaper deference cor- 
poration. Reynolds, according the AP, called the decision 
nice 

Laurel (belatedly): The Philadelphia Inquirer and staff 
writers Donald Barlett and James Steele, for ‘‘The 
Great Tax seven-part, 40,000-word inquiry 
(beginning April 10, 1988) into the billions dollars’ worth 
individually tailored tax breaks for influential persons and 
businesses that were written into the Tax Reform Act 
1986. According Arthur Andersen Company’s Sep- 
tember 1988 Washington tax letter, ‘‘just about everybody 
involved the writing the 1986 Act took the series 
personally’’ the extent, the newsletter added, that tax 
committee staffs had been told that all proposals for future 
amendments must applicable generally, rather than ben- 
efiting specific taxpayers. ‘‘Washington reporters, well 
reporters for newspapers the hometowns tax com- 
mittee members, are not likely forget the success the 
Inquirer’s the newsletter observed, 
when the next round legislation 

Dart: the Rockford, Illinois, Register Star, for getting 
into the spirit things little too much. Accompanying its 
Halloween feature local ‘‘Dead Celebrity’’ party, 
which guests came disguised such erstwhile personages 
Hitler, Liberace, Joan Crawford, and Joan Arc, were 
these carried-away credit lines: ‘‘Photo Natalie Wood 
(a.k.a. Kay McKinley); Story Jessica Savitch (better 
known Gail 

Laurel: The Boston Globe and reporter 
Peter Gosselin, for the eye-opening news that between 1984 
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and dropped out when was sixteen. twenty-two, when 
Dash interviewed him, had fathered one child. Theresa 
did not get pregnant until she was almost out her teens, 
and then only stop years taunting from her friends 
because she was still virgin. looked virgin 
being something shameful. she told Dash. 
were the type people who would always tei: what hap- 
pened they made out with boy boy made out 
with them. was the only one they never heard from. They 
would say, ‘You don’t know what you’re missing.’ The 
more they talked, the more curious 

These are voices heard context that gives them cre- 
dence and dignity, but series like Dash’s and the Chicago 
Reader story are the exceptions. [journalists] talk 
about young black teenagers they were objects our 


and 1986 research scientist the Harvard-affiliated Mas- 
sachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary had used experimental 
drug hundreds patients while drawing least 
million profits from the pharmaceutical company had 
helped organize make the (largely ineffective) drug. Re- 
vealing, among other facts, that the hospital’s associate chief 
ophthalmology, who had supervised the controversial 
research, had also owned stock the company, and that 
the university had sought keep the entire matter quiet, 
Gosselin’s series raised serious doubts about the ability 
universities deal with scientific corruption when large 
sums money are involved. (Since the series began last 
October 19, several universities have begun investigations 
into alleged misconduct scientists their schools; in- 
vestigations congressional subcommittee and state 
and federal securities regulators are also under way.) 

Dart: Ms., for carrying sisterhood with advertisers over 
the line. Its February issue contained seven-page listing 
women-owned ousinesses and women’s organizations 
which the magazine urged Ms. readers and 
Nowhere, however, did mention that the di- 
rectory was confined those women-owned businesses and 
women’s organizations that had paid for the privilege 
being the list. 

Laurel: the Los Angeles Times and staff writer David 
Freed, for September exposé the secretive, nineteen- 
man Special Investigations Section the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department and the threat public safety posed its 
irresponsible tactics. Based review police files, court 
records, and autopsy reports, well interviews with 
more than 200 police officers, crime victims, witnesses, 
criminals, and prosecuting and defense attorneys, Freed’s 
probe documented numerous instances which well-armed 
teams SIS detectives, shadowing known and dangerous 
criminals, stood silently shopkeepers, homeowners, 
and other innocent citizens were robbed, assaulted, and 
injured even though there was ample justification for 
arresting the criminals beforehand lesser charges. the 
wake Freed’s series, Mayor Tom Bradley ordered the 
city’s police commission investigate the unit. (Bradley, 
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says Roger Wilkins, the former chairman 
the Pulitzer Prize board. ‘‘We don’t know them, don’t 
talk them, don’t know what their aspirations are, their 
value structures, 


it’s much easier when writing about teen pregnancy 
report from distance, cover the controversies 
when sex education classes should started 
whether high-school clinic should give out condoms 
and the quick fixes, such the strategy adopted 
Planned Parenthood program Denver that was featured 
The New York Times January: paying teen mothers 
dollar day not get pregnant again. 
Another story this issue, page 12, describes Gan- 
nett’s policy, chain-wide effort in- 


who spent twenty-two years the police department, said 
had not known the SIS’s existence until read about 
the Times.) 

Dart: Jane Scholz, publisher the Gary, Indiana, 
Post-Tribune, for her uncommonly dim view the public’s 
right know. co-chairman group public officials 
and community leaders who met last November discuss 
legislative priorities for the coming session the state as- 
sembly most which involved funding with public 
monies Scholz decreed that the meeting closed both 
the public and the press. Laurel: William Nangle, ex- 
ecutive editor the Hammond, Indiana, Times, for his 
admirable attempt reverse the eclipse. When his appeal 
for open meeting was turned down, the Times resigned 
from the high-powered group. 

Dart: KICU-TV, San Jose, California, for letting 
virus contaminate its high-tech news. reported 
Ron Wolf his Bits Bytes column the San Jose 
Mercury News, the station’s recently introduced 
Tech weekly five-minute fea- 
turing leaders offering tomorrow’s visions’’) 
produced the public relations firm Regis McKenna, 
underwritten local business group, and consists 
interviews conducted Regis McKenna vice-president 
with such visionary leaders John Sculley, chairman 
Apple Computer, Regis McKenna client. never 
station manager John Davidson told Wolf. The reason 
much the responsibility was turned over Regis 
McKenna publicists, explained, was that know 
more about the industry than 

Laurel: the Orange County, California, Register, and 
reporter Edward Humes, for the in- 
depth inquiry into the Pentagon’s continuing practice 
outfitting U.S. military helicopter pilots with light-ampli- 
fying night-vision goggles despite ample evidence that the 
goggles designed for use ground speeds greater 
than thirty-five miles per hour are clearly unsafe. Six 
months the making and based examination 
wide variety documents, including more than fifty crash 
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clude minorities all kinds news and feature stories, not 
just those about racial issues, and come with more 
positive stories about minority life. Such policy im- 
portant and long overdue. But good news not enough. 
recent Louis Harris survey found that large majority 
whites believe that blacks and whites are treated equally 
this country. Who, not the press, tell the average 
American the story virulent racism, murderous pov- 
erty, the hopelessness and futurelessness generation 
after generation black children, not the far-away town- 
ships South Africa, but here? How can any 
changed don’t know the dimensions the problem? 
And how can know the true dimensions the problem 
unless can see people individuals, hear their words, 
and know both their pride and their pain? 


reports obtained through the Freedom Information Act, 
well interviews with dozens pilots and night- 
vision experts, Humes’s report (December graphically 
demonstrated the involvement the goggles some sixty- 
two crashes over the past ten years, which least 114 
servicemen lost their lives and some 100 others were par- 
alyzed, brain-damaged, seriously burned. For the most 
part, Humes reported, the Pentagon attributed these crashes 
lest U.S. armed forces lose the tactical 
advantages flying night. 

Laurel: the Roanoke, Virginia, Times World-News 
and staff writer David Poole, for uncompromising 
report documenting numerous instances illegal purchas- 
ing practices the town council Rocky Mount among 
them, the award least dozen lucrative tax-supported 
contracts favored local businesses without competitive 
bids, well the establishment virtual monopoly 
municipal hardware purchases two stores owned coun- 
cil members. Noting sidebar that its probe had also 
turned the fact that one member the council had 
avoided paying state sales tax purchasing goods through 
town account, the Times-World confessed its readers 
that some its own employees had similarly benefited from 
tax exemption for newsgathering equipment buying 
personal cameras through the newspaper’s account. The 
report concluded with the paper’s vow make good the 
unpaid tax and see that the practice stops. 

Dart: the Bridgeport, Connecticut, Post-Telegram, 
recently acquired link the Thomson chain, and its new pub- 
lisher, Dudley Thomas, for moving the news. Shortly 
after his arrival, Thomas ordered investor’s dream 
piece, complete with color photo, the joys living 
the not-yet-fully-occupied luxury condominium which 
had bought unit. Reporting the embarrassed reaction 
the Post-Telegram newsroom (as one staffer put it) 
free for Dud’s the alternative Bridgeport Light 
noted that the piece had mention that the de- 
velopment located stone’s throw from often foul- 
smelling sewage treatment plant, from towering high-tension 
wires, and from Conrail 
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all the popularity the three newsweeklies, 
measured combined readership some mil- 
lion people, their editors recent years have been 
haunted the vague feeling that, like the doomed dino- 
saurs, the magazines’ existence earth was not guaranteed 
last forever, maybe not even far into the 1990s. Eco- 
nomically, the picture has been distinctly gray, with sales 
pages slipping around percent the last decade, 
mostly from the loss ads formerly taken out cigarette 
and liquor companies. Circulation has risen only marginally 
since 1970, compared the 1960s, during which nearly 
doubled, and what increases there were had bought 
great expense, fire-saling subscriptions giving away 
fancy gifts such telephones and underwater radios. Most 
disturbingly, the crucial figure for newsstand sales the 
number that media buyers along Madison Avenue have al- 
ways seen index how book they were 
being sold plummeted more than percent the last 


Pruce Porter, associate professor Columbia’s Graduate 
School Journalism, worked Newsweek from 1967 1972. 
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twenty years, from combined total about 615,000 copies 
sold each week 1968 455,000 last year. 

The main problem, ironically, seemed that Time 
and Newsweek and, lesser extent, News World 
Report, had become the prime victims their own success. 
Where once the newsmagazines stood alone offering read- 
ers colorful, well-written digest the week’s events, 
larded with sufficient interpretation put the news into 
clear perspective, recent years this endeavor has drawn 
heavy amount competition from week-in-review sec- 
tions newspapers, well from television talk shows, 
magazine shows, and weekend insider programs about eco- 
nomics and Washington politics. Where once the news- 
magazines were the general public’s only source news 
about special areas, such the law, medicine, the press, 
and the environment, today all the large dailies, including 
USA Today, also employ back-of-the-book specialists deal- 
ing these subjects. And where once the newsmagazines 
provided residents small towns with virtually their only 
source sophisticated analysis national and international 
developments, nowadays practically everyone the country 
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can get home delivery The New York Times, well 
The Wall Street Journal, not mention being able 
tune the substantive news programs coming over Na- 
tional Public Radio and the Public Broadcasting Service 
flick the wall-to-wall coverage provided Cable 
News Network. 

question has suddenly become quite urgent for 
newsmagazines ask is, are giving readers that 
they can’t get anywhere else?’ says Roger Rosenblatt, 
former Harvard English professor and essay writer for Time 
who was hired last fall the most recent fairly rapid 
succession editors trying turn US. News World 
Report around. have ask yourself why reader 
needs gets told fact Monday and you tell him 
the same fact week from 

Why indeed? Which might explain why the three news- 
weeklies these days are engaged one the biggest and 
most frantic renovations their histories, trying discover 
new formula for success that, the words hopeful- 
sounding promotional announcement readers Time, 
will yield magazine for the 1990s, vital print com- 
panion the electronic Not only have they souped 
their graphics, added new departments, and tinkered with 
the designs their covers, but they have also altered the 
content their magazines, both the manner which 
they write about the news and the kind news they write 
about. thing became remarkably clear the 1980s, 
and that was that what the newsmagazines were doing was 
all-consumingly says Walter Shapiro, senior writer 
Time, formerly Newsweek and The Washington 
Monthly. telling readers what they already knew, but 
telling with sprightly lead, that was 


Time: chummier, airier sharper? 


The most recent set changes was promulgated with great 
fanfare last October the editors Time and amounted 
part yet another effort publication engage 
friendliness.’’ ‘‘Our analysis,’’ says Time managing 
editor Henry Muller by-now familiar complaint, ‘‘is 
that people have less time themselves and are more har- 
assed and under pressure give more time their jobs, 
their families, and their communities, and they simply have 
less time read try forge closer relationship 
with its readers, Time began running reader surveys, asking 
people, for instance, they would willing separate 
garbage into cans, bottles, and papers such action would 
help conserve the environment. now features readers’ 
opinions headlined quotes the letters column will 
continue eat oat bran for the rest life,’’ Harry 
Vredenbregt Watertown, Wisconsin, brayed twenty- 
four-point type response Time cover story cho- 
lesterol). introduced human interest department called 
American Ideas that regularly dishes warmhearted por- 
traits ‘‘people who are not household names but who 
make Early samples: Texas nun battling 
the state get drinking water poor families along the 
Mexican border; retired New York advertising executive 
doling out wool gloves derelicts the Bowery. 

get information more rapidly its pages into the 


minds its Henry Luce put his pro- 
spectus the year before Time made its debut 1923 the 
magazine expanded its index from one page two, added 
Critics Choice page with quick recaps book, music, 
and movie reviews, and instituted host design changes. 
Their purpose both air out the pages and allow editors 
feature the salient parts stories devices like blurbed 
quotes, thumbnail picture captions, and boxes nicknamed 
staff writers irritated having write stories 
several different bits all with the aim insuring that 
readers get fast idea what story says without having 
undergo the inconvenience actually reading it. 
Although the editorial side was given little extra space 
play with, what Time gained bigger art, lighter pages, 
and jazzier graphics necessarily had take away from 
text. Cover stories were cut from average nearly 
lines 600. Actual written copy the issue last De- 
cember filled about 100 fewer column inches than was 
the case the issue December 1968, almost all taken 
away from the Nation and World sections. The shrinkage 
occurred despite the fact that the news hole the 1988 
issue contained twenty-one columns more than did the one 
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banish blandness, 

Time’s managing editor Henry 
Muller encourages 

writers ‘speak with voice 
and make judgments.’ 
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1968. And with greater number departments and 
features these days among which the increas- 
ingly scarce words, stories Time can get pretty thin. 
Before the magazine was redesigned, for instance, two- 
page spread, with modest amount art, would provide 
readers average about 300 lines copy. But last 
December two-page Travel section, equipped with 
triple-banked headline, whopping pictures, and four sepa- 
rate factoids, had room for only 102 lines regular text. 
just less Time these days than there used 
complains one editor. get through reading the mag- 
azine and fee! 


section with its lopsided title and wacky assortment 

type, the section struck one staff member looking 
that makes one nostalgic for the old fever-pitch Time-ese, 
which for all its use reversed sentences, piled-on adjec- 
tives, and parenthetical asides, packed awful lot facts 
into tiny space. Here’s People item that ran 1958 
about the pianist Van Cliburn: 


the new expanded two- three-page People 


Surrounded Russian souvenirs, including 6-foot lilac bush, 
mop-topped Pianist Van Cliburn, 23, fresh from victory Mos- 
cow’s International Tchaikovsky Competition, flew into New York 
clasp his happy parents with bearhugs, gab about his Russian 
hosts very much like Texans’’), shake hands with fans 
(among them, one 7-year-old who rapturously referred him 
Van’’) and settle down for concert tour. 


Total elapsed space: about inches. 

Compare that with People piece that ran last October. 
Printed gargantuan type and accompanied huge pic- 
ture Johnny Carson and David Letierman, took 
full half page the magazine for the sole apparent purpose 
repeating limp Dan Quayle joke borrowed from Let- 
terman interview with Rolling Stone magazine. There was 
nothing all the item about Johnny Carson. 

More significant, however, than providing its audience 
quicker read and different feel its news columns the 
degree which the new Time has turned the decibel 
level its editorial product. recent years, says Muller, 
former chief correspondents who was appointed man- 
aging editor the spring 1987, the magazine had grown 
somewhat bland, straying too far from the feistiness Luce 
imbued with back the beginning. 

the years since, the magazine traversed its notorious 
phase the two decades after World War II, during which 
served more less mouthpiece for the Eastern Re- 
publican Establishment; then tried right itself during 
the period Henry Grunwald’s editorship, from the late 
1960s late 1970s, when discarded much its ideology 
effort recapture intellectual respectability. The price 
paid, Muller believes, was become dull. think 
overcompensated slightly during that period,’’ Muller says, 
rounding off the edges lot stories adopting 
the ‘Yes, but’ formula which you would quote two pro- 
fessors with opposite points view and end the story 
saying, the case What want 
restore Time the edge without the 
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One way doing this pitch coverage major news 
events sharper angle make it, word that seems 
everyone’s lips all three newsmagazines, 
Now, assuming that readers already know most 
news, Time putting new emphasis telling them 
what they should think about it. accept the fact that people 


just less Time 
these days than there used be,’ 
complains one editor. 

get through 
reading the magazine and 
feel hungry’ 


get their news from and other sources,’’ Muller says. 
they’re confused. Our singular strength that can 
bring thought and analysis the news, not just packaging 
what happened the previous week. We’ve got 
help readers 

this end, Time’s cover story the week after the stock 
market crash October 1987 showed columns people 
marching behind American flag being carried one. 
the headline asked, the implied judg- 
ment being that the president was sitting his hands. Its 
cover Dan Rather’s famous interview with then candidate 
George Bush called the shouting match Ambush that 
and Rather himself And last April, 
after Jesse Jackson won the Michigan primary, there was 
the cover Time, depicted painting grinning 
with expression, behind headline that said 
headline would have been more noncommittal.’’ Adding 
the exclamation point, says, we’re saying, ‘Holy 
shit Which couldn’t really say, 


begun bringing special voices from the outside 

people who have built reputations analysts and critics 
and encourage those staff speak their minds 
more freely under top-of-the-story bylines. Thus, historian 
Garry Wills provided Time with analysis George 
Bush’s election victory; financier Felix Rohatyn told readers 
what expect the post-crash economy. The magazine 
hired Michael Kramer from New York magazine and Mar- 
garet Carlson from Esquire and recruited Michael Kinsley 
and Charles Krauthammer The New Republic essayists. 
Correspondents the bureaus have been encouraged 
write their own stuff well report 
it’s called— opposed producing the volumi- 
nous files the bureaus have traditionally supplied the 
writers New York. Muller wants speak 
with voice and make says Walter Isaacson, 
former Nation editor and now senior writer. 


even sharper break with its past, the magazine has 
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using the news springboard, jumping-off place get 
the things readers can’t get 

Describe how you will, the typical new Time takeout 
starts with something that sounds mighty like plain old 
editorial. optimistic Time writer 
Walter Shapiro stated his introduction the magazine’s 
post-election coverage, ‘‘and the choice new president 
cannot help inspiring flicker faith The promise 
Bush administration lies the hope that the new pres- 
ident will soon inspire America forget the manner 
which was And some the new-style writing 
sounds chauvinistic enough have come right from the pen 
old man Luce. the age Gorbachev,’’ Isaacson 
opined after the Soviet president’s visit New York last 
December, ‘new thinking’ has become Soviet monop- 
oly. Bush hopes define age his own must start 
reminding the world that new thinking also happens 
American 

Not every newsmagazine aficionado convinced that the 
new, old, voices Time, provocative though they may 
be, are what readers really want hear. question is, 
readers buy Time Newsweek because they want 
hear what the editors have say about last week’s events, 
they buy them hear exciting voices making exciting 
points?’’ says one former Time editor. want hear 


Roger Rosenblatt, 

editor U.S. 

News, says that 

Time wants 
emphasize individual 
voices and 
provocative writing, 
that’s fine with him 
‘because that puts 
them par with 
me. I’m doing 

now and think 

they can.’ 


* 


exciting voices can find them lot places. 
read The New Republic, out and buy it. But what 
can’t get lot places are the resources Time and its 
editors can bring reporting the 


U.S. News: 
thriving the briar patch 


One competitor who thinks Time’s new direction puts him 
advantage Roger Rosenblatt, editor U.S. News. 
With editorial budget just percent larger than what 
Time spends photography alone, U.S. News cannot hope 
provide comprehensive treatment the week’s 
events either Time Newsweek can. Instead, has 
chosen stake out sophisticated form service jour- 
nalism You Can Use’’) emphasizing stories having 
with personal finance, health, nutrition, and education. 
encourages its correspondents thoughtful pieces 
about their beats know sounds impossible,’’ wrote 
David Lawday from Paris, I’m just beginning start 
like the French’’). also less likely get suckered 
into non-stories paying slavish attention the glitzy end 
the news. Just before the Gorbachev visit, for instance, 
there was moment when was going pay visit 
real estate developer Donald Trump’s compiex lavish 
stores Fifth Avenue, prospect which both Time and 
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Newsweek gave lot free publicity, and which US. 
News gave none all. The visit, never came 
off. 

U.S. News also comes with offbeat ideas for covers 
that don’t seem fit into the format its two competitors. 
One such effort last December examined the children 
four and tried show what circum- 
stances had led their success. can’t says 
Rosenblatt, what Time does well, and that say 
the reader, ‘We have apprehended this tremendous mass 
information that occurred the last seven days and are 
giving back you form that you can readily under- 
stand and that gives you what you need live your 
world.’ There will always room for least one magazine 
that does that, and Time can take the room; fact, the 
room. But they want stress individual voices and pro- 
vocative writing instead, say, ‘Great, throw into that 
briar patch,’ because that puts them par with me. I’m 
doing now and think can better than they 

success depends rivaling Time’s battery clever 
writers, however, one voice U.S. News might usefully con- 
sider doing without that its publisher, Mortimer 
Zuckerman, the real estate developer and owner The 
Atlantic, whose back-page bromides would send the worst- 
case insomniac off dreamland. Example: can 
view the world these days and feel satisfied and even in- 
spired the clear triumph the American philosophy 


success depends 
rivaling Time’s battery 
clever writers, one voice 
U.S. News might without 
that its publisher, 
Mortimer Zuckerman 


country provides easier access the marketplace 
immigration that brings out the best diverse people 

etc., etc. the other hand, providing Zuckerman 
space for his editorials what takes insure his continued 
support, the deal probably fair trade. The magazine was 
barely breaking even when purchased 1984; since 
then he’s almost doubled the editorial budget. But because 
made the publication into privately held corporation, 
outsider knows for sure what shape it’s today. Ad- 
vertising people Time and Newsweek estimate that US. 
News must losing somewhere between million and 
$10 million year. Zuckerman says profit- 
1988 U.S. News did post percent increase 
pages. Sources Time, whose pages rose percent, and 
Newsweek, where they dropped percent, claim that 
Zuckerman sells his pages cheap; Zuckerman says that 
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Newsweek: 
Staying hip while running scared 


Whatever the case, U.S. News, assuming Zuckerman’s con- 
tinued support, probably better shape than Newsweek, 
whose imminent sale its parent, the Washington Post 
Company, subject constant rumor. around 
here are one senior editor says, last 
week when the cleaners came and vacuumed the carpet 
twice everyone freaked out. They thought the guys with the 
blue suits were about come look over the merchan- 
Newsweek’s contribution the earnings its parent 
company dropped from percent twenty years ago 
percent 1987. And although the magazine boasted 
circulation increase 1988 200,000, much was 
bought dearly. Insuring that cheap subscribers come back 
renewals regular rates always gives circulation directors 
headaches. keep circulation from dropping requires the 
constant giving away copies bargain prices, which 
expensive proposition, especially considering that these 
days magazines are trying shift some their cost burden 
from advertisers readers. Rather than paying the cost 
trying keep its own circulation up, for instance, Time 
decided last fall lop 300,000 people off its lists. 

The troubles Newsweek may explain why preceded 
Time several years effecting its own face-lift, part 
which included hiring batch outside writers, six them 
from The Washington Monthly alone, try ream out its 
newsmagazine prose. About half the stories these days 
are written the person who did the reporting. While the 
buzzword Time Newsweek editors talk 
about being meaning that stories are pitched 
slightly hipper, more urban set readers, people their 
thirties and forties. edit for people the same age my- 
self, the people who grew says Sarah 
Crichton, thirty-four, the magazine’s cultural editor, who 
had formerly headed Seventeen magazine, and, before that, 
hac been editor The Harvard Crimson. follows 
the old rules and just reports what’s she adds. 
Newsweek, we’re tracking the last 
two years, for instance, Newsweek has had four cover stories 
the problems bearing raising children. culture 
coverage, Newsweek was alone doing takeout Keith 
Richards, lead guitarist for The Rolling Stones, the oc- 
casion the release his first solo album, and cover 
John Lennon the time controversial biography him 
was published last fall. Crichton was also well ahead 
and The New York Times for that matter, with story 
about Dennis Potter, who wrote the innovative British tel- 
evision film The Singing Detective. 

Newsweek’s election coverage was particularly notewor- 
thy for its pursuit hip voice, tone that would familiar 
readers of, say, Esquire New York’s Spy magazine. 
delineating the campaign, Newsweek did not report 
much what the candidates did said the ways 
which their staffs tried the public and the 
press. Both Time and Newsweek, for instance, produced the 
obligatory cover story the lowa caucuses but the one 
Newsweek, Campaignland, Where the 
American Dream Becomes was remark- 
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set, Newsweek lured writers 
like Jonathan Alter (above} 


and recruited essayists from 
The New Republic. The tone 
nowadays hip, more like 
Esquire New York’s cynical 
Spy. The buzzword 


able for giving readers surrealistic, heavily cynical view 
the process that exposed the manipulators public view, 
curtain had suddenly been pulled back from puppet 
show. The piece was accompanied insider’s glossary 
campaign terms gig: n., meeting between 
candidate and elderly voters’’) and illustrated running 
satirical cartoon Mark Alan Stamaty New York’s 
Village Voice. Sample talk from staffer candidate 
Dan Dazzle: Dan, here’s your list buzzwords for 
tonight’s debate. They’re all carefully targeted. The first 
three should resonate well with pig farmers and these 
next two phrases are aimed convenience store 
and soften Senator Fuzz’s hard 

weekly column called Conventional Wisdom the 
magazine also tracked not how candidates were actually 
doing but how political pundits felt they were doing; arrows 
showed whether someone’s stock had risen declined. 
1984, did the best could try report the con- 


ventional wisdom news; this time lampooned 
says Jonathan Alter, alumnus The Washington Monthly 
who, with Mickey Kaus (since returned his former em- 
ployer, The New Republic), helped sharpen the magazine’s 
political cutting edge. show readers that lot 
the punditry coming from politicians and writers Wash- 
ington was Including some what was said 
Newsweek. one piece Alter and Kaus reminded readers 
that after Jackson’s primary victory Michigan the mag- 
azine had called Jackson the front and said 
that effort Dukakis’s staff pump life into the gov- 
ernor’s lagging primary campaign going hard 
Newsweek has also experimented with personal 
journalism way uncharacteristic newsmagazines. 
one cover story, senior writer Jerry Adler told about his and 
his wife’s anguish over raising handicapped child; an- 
other, correspondent Frank Maier shared his heart problems 
with readers. gray afternoon two weeks before Christ- 
mas, doctor told was wrote. me, 
unpredictable not dirty word all,’’ says editor-in- 
chief Rick Smith, who responsible for most the changes 
the magazine. reason our readers love the magazine 
that don’t write from formulas and don’t think 
the basis conventional 

Another way Newsweek has always tried distinguish 
itself from Time has been get off the mark lot faster 
reporting the news, typically after news exclusives 
and late the week when events seemed 
dictate it. Time, the other hand, when confronted with 
scoop, like whore with baby,”’ its late managing 
editor, Roy Alexander, put few decades ago. just 
doesn’t know what with When comes choos- 
ing among news events, for instance, Newsweek more 
likely with the still-breaking story than push piece 
whose effect people may more profound the distant 
future. Both magazines geared for cover stories Gor- 
bachev’s trip New York, but when the earthquake hit 
Armenia and the Soviet president broke off his visit, News- 
week instantly switched its cover the earthquake while 
Time stuck with its story about Gorbachev and the cold war. 
try figure out this Wednesday what people will 
talking about next says executive editor Ste- 
phen Smith. journalism’’ what the promotion 
department calls evidence that the magazine living 
its current slogan, which has that one reports 
like Newsweek reports 


ome Newsweek’s last-minute cover switches have 

committed stories least questionable taste, 

one example which was quickie cover 
last November that took only day report and write. 
Filled with good amount tongue-clucking disapproval 
the loud-mouthed talk shows, sensational programming, 
and the occasional on-camera the story was illustrated 
with the battered, discolored face syndicated television 
personality Geraldo Rivera, effect using the same tawdry 
appeal the programs condemned order sell mag- 
azines successfully, turned out. The cover ended 
being the biggest newsstand hit the fall. Then, barely 
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four weeks later, Newsweek crashed another cover the 
Joel Steinberg trial, this one illustrated with shot 
battered Hedda Nussbaum setting record sorts 
having put two people with prominently broken noses 
the front the magazine month’s time. 

criticism Newsweek that they often fail 
distinguish between what’s genuine news story and what’s 
says Walter Shapiro, who spent three years 
Newsweek before becoming senior writer Time 
1987. their rush trendy and much the irritation 
their staff the the top three Newsweek 
editors have long been called honor the editorial bal- 
ancing act they perform each week, leap nimbly from idea 


edit for people the same 
age myself, the people who 
grew rock’n’roll. 
Newsweek, 
we’re tracking generation’ 


cultural editor Sarah Crichton 


idea, often leaving the matter settled, not editorial 
judgment, but simply having time run out them 
the end the week. says Shapiro, 
knew that they assigned you write 300-line violin 
[‘‘violin’’ being newsmagazine parlance for the introduction 
the lead national international story], the same story 
would reduced forty-line box Friday, depending 
who was Ted Koppel The New York Times 

For these and other reasons, morale general the 
magazine has sunk pretty low these days. the last two 
years, for instance, dozen staff members, including Wash- 
ington bureau chief Mel Elfin, have defected US. News. 
Not only there the natural pall that settles place 
plagued rumors sale, but senior editors particular 
grouse that their ideas are often ignored. basic senior 
editors’ complaint that the top editors don’t listen 
one senior editor says. hire you for your 
supposed expertise certain area, then they don’t what 
you 

Then there are the cutbacks. Time, where editorial 
perquisites always existed slightly more sumptuous 
level than Newsweek executive editor Smith recalls 
that when ran the Nation section Time the senior editors 
there were only gently admonished one year for having spent 
$39,800 Friday night peanuts and cheese the staff 
was pared down more less fighting weight two years 
ago. One the last vestiges the old days, plenty free 
stock for the liquor cabinets kept senior editors for use 
lightening the end-of-the-week editing chores, was not 
done away with until the end 1987. read 
staff memo, increasingly inappropriate operation 
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that putting premium quality, efficiency [and] 

Newsweek, the editors trimmed twenty-three people 
from the editorial staff who last fall accepted tempting early 
retirement packages. Other cuts have gone deeply into the 


researcher and fact-checking level and are being achieved 
somewhat less magnanimously. they’re one 


editor says, just not giving researchers any 
raises and they get pissed off and leave, that’s fine 
with Partially result losing fact-checkers, 
well few copy editors, some fairly horrendous gaffes 
have begun appearing Newsweek’s copy, errors being 
considered greater sin newsmagazine than news- 
paper, given the time and resources the weekly publication 
has get things right. picture caption last fall Newsweek 
told readers that Nancy Reagan and Raisa Gorbachev were 
shown smiling during their meeting Reykjavik, Iceland, 
which must have been news Nancy since her husband 
had gone that summit conference without her. column 
about Club Med, the magazine managed spell the word 
three different ways. And just before was 
nominated Republican vice-presidential candidate, News- 
week told its readers that Dan Quayle represented the state 
you’d like says editor-in-chief Smith, 
sounding somewhat testy, could find just many ty- 
pographical errors But the cover? story 
the political demise Gary Hart written historian 
journalist Garry Wills, last-minute change design re- 
sulted the author’s name appearing the cover News- 
week spelled with only one 

the end, however, whatever throes Newsweek and its 
two competitors are going through try assure their 
survival into the 1990s whether it’s being super smart, 
extra provocative, oriented toward service the question 
arises whether they aren’t also guilty subscribing 
conventional sort wisdom that has about good take 
the American reading public does political can- 
For one thing, not everyone thinks the long-term 
newsmagazine economics are gloomy. say there’s 
just not room for three newsmagazines; think quite the 
says Mort Zuckerman U.S.News. fact, 
can imagine even more than three. When advertisers look 
TV, with all the channel zapping and switching that goes 
that medium, see continued and strong support for 
the high demographics all three newsmagazines.”’ 


for readers who don’t read, the assumption that 

educated Americans won’t bother with any infor- 
mation that not done boxes and packaged 

circus rings seems even more questionable. people don’t 
read anymore, why you have fight your way the 
cash register asks Ray Cave, former man- 
aging editor Time. don’t believe for minute people 
don’t read. The problem there are many good maga- 
zines out there that become more demanding. 
get readers these days you had better good. People have 
half dozen alternatives and you don’t deserve attention 
not going get it. People still read, but they don’t 
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BC’s almost dec- 
ade old, and its prestige has 

never been greater. Guide 
calls favorite forum for mov- 
ers and shakers national and interna- 
tional affairs who have something they 
Ted Koppel’s and obvious 
intellectual candlepower have led many 
regard the smartest man 
The magazine calls Night- 
line national town meeting 
display case for electronic democ- 
racy.’ 

When Michael Dukakis decided 
mount last-ditch effort save his pres- 
campaign, chose Nightline 
launch it. Ferdinand Marcos used the 
show announce snap election, Gary 
Hart confess his sins, Jim and Tammy 
Bakker deny theirs. When South Af- 
rica exploded, when the West Bank 
flared, took for on-the- 
spot look. got Botha talk 
with Desmond Tutu, Israelis sit down 
with Palestinians. 

key success its rep- 
utation for evenhandedness. The show 
prides itself its fairness and objectiv- 
ity. Making this point speech two 
years ago, Ted Koppel likened his po- 
sition that Vanna White: 
the case Vanna White, many 
Nightline’s viewers project onto 
those opinions that they would like 
hold, and then find compatible 

have been hired, Vanna and 
project 

assess how well Nightline living 
that ideal, recently watched the 
show for six weeks, from late November 
mid-January. was eventful pe- 
riod. Gorbachev came New York, 


Michael Massing contributing editor 
the Review. 


Ted Koppel’s 
neutrality act 


Nightline’s host sets high standard for television journalism. 


MICHAEL MASSING 


earthquake hit Armenia, Washington be- 
gan talking with the PLO, Pan flight 
103 crashed over Scotland, U.S. combat 
planes shot down two Libyan MiGs, and 
the nations the world met Geneva 
discuss chemical weapons. 

Watching Nightline’s handling 
these issues, came away convinced 
that, its best, the show indeed with- 
out peer. time when commercial 
growing trashier and sillier, Night- 
line continues set high standard, tak- 
ing the toughest issues the day and 
treating them with intelligence. 

Unfortunately, Nightline doesn’t al- 
ways live its own high standard. 
many nights found the program flat 
and predictable. Important points 
view were excluded; the range opin- 
ion was kept very narrow. Nightline may 
serve national town meeting, but 
not everyone invited. fact, judging 
from the programs viewed, would 
seem that Nightline’s neutrality more 
apparent than real. 


December 13, 1988. PLO Chairman 
Yasir Arafat, dramatic speech 
special session the United Nations 
Geneva, renounces terrorism, accepts 
U.N. resolutions 242 and 338, and rec- 
ognizes the right exist 
Israel, and other The State 
Department had demanded that the PLO 
accept these three points precondi- 
tion for talks. After the speech, though, 
Washington refuses budge. 

The matter explored that eve- 
ning’s Nightline. enthralling 
show. After brisk backgrounder 
correspondent Barrie Dunsmore, Koppel 
opens with Bassam Abu Sharif, 
spokesman for the PLO. irascible 
man, Abu Sharif expresses rage the 
State Department. Arafat, insists, 
used the suggested 


Washington; why was now going back 
its word? 

Columnist George Will joins the dis- 
cussion. denounces the PLO ter- 
rorist organization and asserts that 
amount sweet talk can hide the fact. 
Just two months earlier, says, Arafat 
told Time magazine that Israel racist 
state. Abu Sharif vociferously objects. 
mean, how can people lie like 

Next Rita Hauser, New York 
lawyer and prominent Jewish activist. 
few days earlier she had led delegation 
American Jewish leaders meet with 
Arafat Stockholm and urge him 
adopt the State Department’s three 
points. Arafat, she now tells Koppel, 
spoke the first two 
points; the third, however, made 
slight change. calls Arafat 
say the exact words once and 
for all end this hear 
me, she scolds. hope you 
hear loud and .”’ 

The bellicose Palestinian suddenly 
seems abashed. know, like you 
lot and think you are doing great 
Abu Sharif says. goes 
concede what earlier had denied 
that Arafat had indeed altered the lan- 
guage the third point. 

now it’s almost midnight, and 
Koppel interrupts warn affiliates that 
the segment will run over. The conver- 
sation turns the next day’s scheduled 
press conference. Abu Sharif, pressed 
Hauser, declares that Arafat will 
the world once more that don’t want 

the blood neither Jewish nor Pal- 
estinian people shéd 
Finally, 12:10, Koppel thanks his 
guests and bids good night. 

This was classic Nightline. The open- 
ing segment was crisp and informative, 
offering bit history, some pointed 
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interviews, and update the day’s 
events. The night’s lineup featured some 
key players whose inside knowledge en- 
abled them take for look behind 
the scenes. The interchange between 
Rita Hauser and Bassam Abu Sharif be- 
came sort on-air negotiating session, 
offering sense drama that straight 
news report could match. 

Finally, there was Ted Koppel. 
usual, did excellent job keeping 
the conversation rolling. His greatest as- 
set interviewer, perhaps, his abil- 
ity express incredulity guest’s 
remarks without seeming rude. 
Thus, when George Will airily dis- 
missed Arafat’s speech, citing the many 
extremist statements has made the 
past, Koppel interjected: can, 
suppose, keep dredging the com- 
ments that various political leaders over 
the years have made. one holds 
them their past words and pays 
attention their contemporaneous ones, 
then progress can ever made 
Will, normally unyielding, con- 
ceded the point. 

saw some other fine programs. When 
the United States finally agreed talk 
the PLO, Nightline brought back Abu 
Sharif and placed him opposite Benja- 
min Netanyahu, Israel’s former ambas- 
sador the United Nations. The two 
men had not appeared together the 
show before, and, they vented years 
bitterness one another, Koppel 
wisely let them on, showing that 
knows not only when badger but when 
keep quiet well. 

social issues, two programs stood 
out. One focused plan Boston 
University take over the troubled 
school system Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts, and run for ten years. Two griz- 
zled gladiators, president John 
Silber and teachers’ union head Albert 
Shanker, clashed over the merits 
vatizing’’ education. Even livelier was 
program R.J. Reynolds’s efforts 
develop smokeless cigarette. com- 
pany spokesman tried his best duck 
Koppel’s questions, but with every eva- 
sion Koppel grew more tenacious, and 
the end was virtually cross-ex- 
amining the man. was the only oc- 
casion which saw Koppel cross the 
line between mediator and prosecutor, 
and, under the circumstances, this 
seemed entirely appropriate. 
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las, not all Nightline programs 

were engaging. Many, 
fact, were quite dull. When Ar- 

menia was struck earthquake, 
Nightline devoted fewer than five pro- 
grams (in whole part) the event. 
They seemed never end. one, Kop- 
pel interviewed two American relief 
workers who stood with their dog, shiv- 
ering amid piles rubble. The pair had 
little interest say, but the interview 
dragged for more than ten minutes. 


CJR/Mare Simont 


The only real drama came when the 
workers suddenly disappeared behind 
cloud smoke, but turned out 
the exhaust from nearby dump truck. 

Equally lackluster were shows de- 
voted aviation. There was one pro- 
gram the aging America’s 
airplanes, another the effects the 
space age, and three more the crash 
Pan flight 103. These programs 
rarely got off the ground. former 
astronaut rhapsodized about the cosmos, 
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FAA official went about wing 
welding, found myself taking occa- 
sional peeks Johnny Carson. It’s not 
that airline safety isn’t important. It’s 
just that, without clash views 
moderate, Ted Koppel becomes just an- 
other talking head. 

Even more exasperating were those 
programs thai promised controversy but 
failed deliver. good example oc- 
curred January when Nightline 
took the topic chemical weapons. 
For weeks the State Department had 
been denouncing Libya for its alleged 
construction chemical weapons 
plant, and President Reagan had hinted 
that the U.S. might resort military 
action. Was this mere saber-rattling, 
appropriate response legitimate 
threat? The stage was set for rip-roar- 
ing debate. 

never came. The three guests 
Brad Roberts the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, Gary Thatcher 
The Christian Science Monitor, and 
Lynn Hansen the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) 
all seemed knowledgeable about the sub- 
ject, and, prodded Koppel, they of- 
fered sober comments the dangers 
chemical weapons, Libya’s history 
terrorism, the charges from Washington. 
But the really pressing questions 
the U.S. move against Qaddafi? 
Should bomb? Was the administration 
acting rashly? never arose. re- 
sult, the program came across dry and 
academic, more graduate seminar than 
spirited talk show. 

even greater opportunity was 
missed the time Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s trip New York, early De- 
cember. Nightline devoted three 
consecutive nights the visit. The first 
was intentionally lighthearted. ‘‘Sub- 
cheery Ted Koppel asked 
the top the show. have sub- 
stance for you tomorrow night. To- 
night, it’s the mood we’re after, not the 
substance. How are things going for 
Gorby The guests were So- 
viet journalist Vladimir Pozner and New 
York Mayor Koch. advertised, 
the discussion lacked all substance. 
Asked propose itinerary for Gor- 
bachev, Koch sounded like man run- 
ning for office, working references 
Brooklyn, the Bronx, Puerto Ricans, 
Staten Island, and and Tollner, 


fish restaurant Brooklyn.’’ 
Koppel asked. [the 

Substance was promised for night two 
and the initial signs were propitious. 
Earlier the day, Gorbachev had an- 
nounced his decision reduce the So- 
viet army half million men and 
cut back Soviet forces Eastern Eu- 
rope. was bold and provocative 
move. assess it, Nightline invited Ni- 
kolai Shishlin, member the Soviet 
Central Committee, and Henry Kissin- 
ger. Men substance, sure. Un- 
fortunately, what they had say was 
entirely predictable. Shishlin, close ad- 
viser Gorbachev, extolled the speech, 
forts correct roads new international 
Kissinger strongly criticized 
the speech, viewing possible So- 
viet ploy [the] American mil- 
itary presence from 


went for the remainder 

the show. The exchange had 

ritualistic quality about it, re- 
calling the clips one occasionally sees 
from meetings the U.N. Security 
Council. found myself wishing that 
Kissinger had been paired with another 
American holding different, more op- 
timistic view Gorbachev’s speech. 
There were plenty candidates 
choose from. less figure than Ad- 
miral William Crowe, chairman the 
Joint Chiefs Staff, applauded Gor- 
bachev’s decision helping reduce 
tensions Europe. Crowe weren’t 
available, Nightline could have called 
Walter Mondale, McGeorge Bundy, 
even George Kennan. Surely Kissin- 
ger-Kennan debate would have been 
more interesting, and more informative, 
than the sterile exchange were ac- 
tually served up. 

the third night, course, the So- 
viet leader’s visit was overtaken the 
earthquake Armenia. place its 
normal format, Nightline offered series 
traordinary day the There was 
lot taped footage (portions which 
had been aired earlier ABC’s World 
News Tonight) and some flaccid discus- 
sion between Koppel and Sam Donald- 
son. six weeks programs, this was 
perhaps the thinnest them all. 


Thus did Nightline pass ideal 
chance examine the current state 
superpower relations. This, one could 
argue, the issue the day. Should 
the United States try help Gorbachev 
succeed? should avoid doing any- 
thing that might lend comfort the en- 
emy? Should cut defense spending? 
Reshape NATO? Reach out Eastern 
Europe? More generally, the Cold 
War ending? Few these questions 
were raised, much less addressed, dur- 
ing the period watched. fact, looking 
over Nightline’s logs for 1988, found 
virtually programs the subject 
how the United States should deal with 
Gorbachev. 

Why has America’s premier news 
program failed address matter 
such obvious import? Much, think, has 
with the guests selected appear 
the show. Nightline likes 
This especially true international 
matters. When plane hijacked, dip- 
lomatic agreement signed, military 
raid launched, Nightline seeks out those 
directly involved. the right circum- 
stances, this approach can produce fas- 
cinating TV; the Rita Hauser-Bassam 
Abu Sharif exchange showed that. 

Too often, though, this format works 
against vigorous debate. allows for 
only one American point view, and 
most cases that view the official 
one. From late November mid-Janu- 
ary, the roll call government officials 
and their surrogates seemed intermina- 
ble: former Navy Secretary John Leh- 
man, RAND terrorism expert Brian 
Jenkins, George Will, U.S. counterter- 
rorism ambassador Paul Bremer, Pa- 
trick Buchanan, Lynn Hansen the 
ACDA, chemical weapons negotiator 
William Burns, and Henry Kissinger, 
among others. 

Meanwhile, the liberals invited dis- 
cuss foreign policy were few num- 
ber that, together, they would have had 
trouble scaring poker game. Jimmy 
Carter showed comment human 
rights and New York Times columnist 
Anthony Lewis analyze the Mideast, 
but otherwise the pickings were slim. 
Generally, it’s easier for members the 
Soviet Politboro get Nightline than 
for American liberals. 

the start every new year, Night- 
line invites pundits offer predictions 
for the coming year. For five years run- 
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ning, the program has featured Arthur 
Laffer foretelling economic develop- 
ments and William Safire, political ones. 
It’s odd mix. Laffer, leading ex- 
ponent supply-side economics, best 
known for his projection that cutting 
taxes would increase government reve- 
nues certainly one the worst pre- 
dictions modern times. Pairing him 
with William Safire hardly seems 
model balance. It’s typical, though. 
The guests who appear Nightline tend 
white, male, and conservative. 


Nightline got its start 1979 nightly 
update the American hostages Iran. 
That event, course, had major im- 
pact American perceptions the 
world, fostering us-versus-them 
mindset. America Held Hostage, the 
program was then called, reflected the 
new mood, offering forum which 
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U.S. officials could take the rest 
the world. March 1980 the show re- 
ceived permanent time slot and new 
name, but the central idea remained. 
Ted Koppel came the program fresh 
from nine-year stint ABC’s chief 
diplomatic correspondent. The person 
who influenced him the most during that 
period was Henry Kissinger. Koppel ac- 
companied the peripatetic secretary 
state his travels around the world, 
soaking wisdom from the master 
realpolitik. Koppel later told New 
York magazine, extraor- 
dinary teacher. loves teach, es- 
pecially when has good class, and 
had first-rate class traveling with 
1975 Kissinger asked Koppel 
become his press spokesman the 
State Department. Koppel declined, 
fearing that the job would make dif- 
ficult for him return journalism. 


Nonetheless, the years with Kissinger 
left their mark. that New York inter- 
view, published 1984, Koppel re- 
marked, Kissinger is, plain and 
simply, the best secretary state 
have had twenty, maybe thirty years 
certainly one the two three great 
secretaries state our century. 
Everybody always asks about our friend- 
ship. It’s though, Ted, you’re 
such nice guy, how can you friend 
extraordinary man. This country has lost 
lot not having him in-a position 
influence and 

During the six weeks viewed Night- 
line, Kissinger showed two pro- 
grams, mere week apart. Richard 
Kaplan, the show’s executive producer, 
assured that this was unusual oc- 
currence, dictated breaking events. 
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When Kissinger appeared the first time, 
discuss Gorbachev’s visit, Kaplan ex- 
plained, there was way knowing 
that the State Department was about 
initiate talks with the PLO. Once did, 
added, seemed only natural bring 
back Kissinger, since, secretary 
state, had drafted the original three 
points. you’re going shows 
the polio vaccine, you’re going have 

But the Mideast slightly more con- 
troversial than the polio vaccine, and 
Kissinger more controversial than Salk. 
fact, the Kissinger connection 
somewhat sensitive topic Nightline. 
few days after interview with Ka- 
plan, received call from one the 
show’s p.r. people, who told that, 
while Kissinger had been the show 
five times 1988, Jesse Jackson had 
appeared eight times. This comparison 
did not seem completely apt; after all, 
Jackson was running for president. 


ore relevant, perhaps, the 

tally offered FAIR, the 
liberal media watchdog. re- 

cently tabulated all the guests who ap- 
peared Nightline between January 
1985, and April 30, 1988. Leading the 


pack: Henry Kissinger, with fourteen ap- 
pearances. The only person match him 
was Alexander Haig, who, incidentally, 
served Kissinger’s deputy the Na- 
tional Security Council under Richard 
Nixon. Next, with twelve appearances 
each, were Jerry Falwell and Elliott 
Abrams, the assistant secretary state 
for Latin America; Alejandro 
spokesman for the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment (eleven); and, with ten each, Jesse 
Jackson and Lawrence Eagleburger 
State Department veteran and Kissinger 
protégé. 

Asked recently about his relationship 
with Kissinger, Koppel called him 
friend’’ but added, ‘‘I’d sur- 
prised see him three times year. 
Our contacts are relatively few and far 
Overall, said, Kissinger 
were doing this program, Henry Kissin- 
ger would probably also five times, 
four 

asked Koppel whether Nightline pre- 
fers conservatives liberals. ‘‘Only 
when you have conservative rather 
than liberal replied. 


this discussion were taking place 
1979 and Jimmy Carter were still pres- 
ident, far foreign policy con- 
cerned, you’d asking me, ‘Don’t you 
think you need have some more con- 
servative Republican spokesmen 
there?’ And telling you the same 
thing perfect world, yes. But 
all have time for U.S. point 
view and Soviet point view, fair- 
ness the U.S. point view has 
represented those who have been 
elected appointed those who have 
been 

With the election George Bush, 
then, can look forward four more 
years the Henry Kissingers debating 
the Nikolai Shishlins. While the Bush 
administration expands the pool of- 
ficials available explain U.S. policy, 
the views expressed will all likelihood 
remain the same. 

result, Nightline will probably 
remain sluggish. For program dedi- 
cated ideological combat, nothing 
could more deadening than guest 
list made political clones. long 
Nightline serves transmission belt 
for official U.S. views long 
acts adjunct the State Depart- 
ment the show will continue drag. 
Only reaching out new voices, 
bringing fresh faces, can the program 
hope recharge itself. becoming 
more balanced, Nightline would also be- 
come more interesting. 

During talks with members the 
Nightline staff, detected signs fa- 
tigue setting in. Many the show’s pro- 
ducers have been with since the 
creation, and, after 259 programs year, 
year after year, it’s hard maintain 
edge. Richard Kaplan told that 
was looking for ways his 
troops and, that end, had scheduled 
day-long retreat Philadelphia hotel. 
Koppel himself devoting less and less 
time Nightline. Turn the show 
these days and you’re almost likely 
see Jeff Greenfield Morton Dean 
you are Ted Koppel. (He was gone 
for two the six weeks watched.) Last 
year Koppel formed his own production 
company, and has since been busy 
turning out series specials called The 
Koppel Report. 

ABC aired one them late De- 
cember. News From Earth was, some 
respects, bizarrely innovative; others, 


depressingly familiar. The program was 
conceived message life other 
planets; its transmission signal was 
beamed upward, bound for some distant 
galaxy. The idea, Koppel explained 
his opening, was get think 
about our own world more cosmic 
terms: ‘‘The thought may fascinate 
horrify you, but what someday thou- 
sand light-years from now some alien 
intelligence decoded the signal? How 
would explain who and what are 
and what this year 1988 was the 
news from earth?’’ The show featured 
Jane Goodall endangered species, 
Billy Graham God, Steven Jobs 
computers, Desmond Tutu racism, 
and Stevie Wonder the 
language 


who, from among the world’s 
many statesmen, did the pro- 
gram select discuss world pol- 
itics? None other than Richard Nixon. 
The former president offered thumb- 
nail history that was one-sided 
was self-serving. Nixon described how, 
when took office, world tension was 
rising and nuclear arsenals expanding. 
Though the Soviets were 
and the United States ‘‘defen- 
sive’’ one, Nixon declared, decided 
meet the Soviets halfway, helping 
produce host agreements. 
1974 the Soviet Union resumed its 
aggressive result, between 
1975 and 1980, hundred million 
more people came under communist 
domination were otherwise lost the 
free Finally, 1980, the Amer- 
ican people leader who prom- 
ised halt Soviet aggression. His name 
was Ronald Reagan.’’ Nixon lauded 
Reagan, then issued warning about 
Gorbachev, saying his reforms could 
make the Soviet Union stronger 

was bravura Nixon. When had 
finished, waited see who Koppel 
would bring show whatever aliens 
might watching that Nixon did not 
have monopoly wisdom the sub- 
ject. When reappeared, though, Kop- 
pel was off talking about anxiety, stress, 
and ulcer medication. never did get 
hear the other side. That, suppose, 
will have wait until the Democrats 
take the White House. 
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issue oil exploration onthe ANWR 
Coastal Plain has not been put tobed. 
did not act oil? the issue, must hap- 
would allow oil explo- How can pen now. Hence, 
ration and Coastal Plain share important 
the small, isolated with you. 
Coastal Plain the Arc- trade deficit? Just call either the 
tic National Wildlife Ref- below. fake 
uge Alaska. Sothe information. Use it. 
issue, which has caused answer these questions. Your readers deserve 
sleepless nights for both can the public, know. 
proponents and oppo- which deserves the You'll helping 
ment, falls the how Congress acts timely issue. 
times has been depicted? been put bed. 
sion could made this 
year. And there 
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Memoirs radical 
the mainstream press 


socialist recalls his years with The Street Journal 
and the Los Angeles Times and argues 
that his radicalism helped make him better reporter 


KENT MacDOUGALL 


was undeclared socialist the capitalist press for 

nearly twenty-five years. Starting out 1956 
$65-a-week police reporter Passaic, New Jersey, 
went cover business for decade each The 
Wall Street Journal and the Los Angeles Times. 

worked way become well-paid, privileged 
member that fast-growing corps information workers 
who mass-produce news, disseminate official proclama- 
tions, standardize information and ideas, reinforce institu- 
tional viewpoints, and legitimize dominant values. 

helped keep the United States decent place for Fortune 
500 corporations reporting their activities 
nouncements respectfully. stories helped attract affluent 
audiences, which publishers then sold advertisers. 
did bit sop the surplus value generated pro- 
ductive industry and channel into the wasteful sales effort, 
thereby helping capitalism stave off crisis and creak along 
while longer. 

Despite strong convictions, remained journalist 
first and radical second throughout career. stuck 
accepted standards newsworthiness, accuracy, and fair- 
ness regardless whether stories were prompted 
press release pressing problem society. picked 
some pieces report because radical understanding put 
them mind important. But methodology was the 
same had been doing story with political content 
all. Rather than interfering with the professional per- 
formance job, think radicalism actually helped 
make better reporter. 

Occasionally took advantage the wide latitude en- 
joyed choosing story topics introduce readers radical 
ideas. did The Wall Street Journal front-page 
stories radical historians, radical economists, and leftist 
journalist Stone. the Los Angeles Times, wrote 
long profiles Marxist economists Paul Sweezy and 
John Gurley that provided them with rare opportunity 
get their views the economy across medium that 
systematically excludes socialists from the spectrum ex- 
perts consulted pressing problems. 


professor the Graduate School Journalism the University 
Berkeley. This article was adapted the author 
from longer version published the November and December 
issues Monthly Review, independent socialist magazine. 
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survival the capitalist press for quarter century 
usually covert, occasionally openly antiestablishment 
reporter indicates that while newspaper owners and editors 
don’t out looking for stories that make the capitalist 
system look bad, the best ones don’t flinch from running 
such stories they meet mainstream journalistic standards 
for accuracy and What was and wasn’t 
able report two the nation’s most enlightened 
dailies indicates ‘he limits within which socially conscious 
journalists can their craft the mainstream media. 
success many uncomfortable truths into print 
suggests that the limits the permissible are wider than 
many radicals would suppose. 

Reconciling radicalism and reporting for the mass media 
came naturally me. simply followed father’s lead. 
Curtis MacDougall’s reporting career began the Fond 
Lac, Wisconsin, Reporter 1918 and included stint 
with the United Press Chicago during the 1920s, but 
ended abruptly 1934 when the St. Louis Star-Times fired 
him for American Newspaper Guild organizational activity. 
While editor the Evanston, Daily News-Index 
1936, wrote editorial congratulating Edgar Hoover 


econciling radicalism 
and reporting for the mass media 


came naturally me. 


simply followed father’s 


for having finally captured alive. The 
editorial prompted the FBI open file father that 
eventually ran 296 pages when obtained under the Freedom 
Information Act. (My own FBI file, obtained this January, 
runs 104 heavily excised pages, with another pages with- 
held. Early entries cover such indiscretions writing letter 
the editor the left-wing cultural magazine Mainstream 
and signing Independent Socialist Party nominating pe- 
tition.) Besides teaching journalism Northwestern Uni- 
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versity for three decades, Curtis MacDougall found time 
write dozen books, run for public office three times 
once for U.S. senator from the 1948 Progressive 
Party ticket and activist for civil liberties and other 
causes. 

While father’s outspekenness propelled him along the 
high road public visibility, chose the reporter’s quiet 
low road not calling attention myself. 1956, fresh 
out Columbia University’s Graduate School Journal- 
ism, started apprenticeship The Herald-News 
Passaic-Clifton, New Jersey. day covered Passaic po- 
lice and municipal court, well going out general 
assignments. night and weekends covered CIA dirty 
tricks, restrictive immigration laws, rusting railroads, con- 
spicuous consumption, tax loopholes for the rich, and other 
topics for the left press. Between 1956 and 1961, when 
left Passaic take five-month trip around the world, 
contributed more than thirty major articles the National 
Guardian, Monthly Review, American Socialist, and other 
radical periodicals. 

pen name was Frank Bellamy, but also used Edmund 
Scott and Eugene Reade attempt throw off 
the government gumshoes who somehow got wise Bel- 
lamy. One FBI agent even phoned The Wall Street 
Journal just three days after started work there 1961. 
Misidentifying himself reporter for The New York 
Times, said had information that was Frank Bellamy 
and had written for the Guardian. played dumb. 
National 

Despite this unsettling call, wasn’t fear losing 
job that caused stop contributing the left press 
within six months joining the Journal. Rather, was 
dissatisfaction with writing stories that during the workweek 
didn’t have time fully report and fact-check. Reporters 
for all papers are expected get their facts straight, 
course. But the premium accuracy and clarity the 
Journal exceeds standards elsewhere. Journal reporters live 
terror getting even the smallest detail wrong, lest 
prompt reader make bad investment and blame 
the Journal’s bad reporting. grew accustomed the 
Journal’s way doing things, became dissatisfied with 
any story, matter how sound its conclusions, that wasn’t 
also fastidious about the facts. had internalized the stan- 
dards and methodology the most meticulous member 
the capitalist press, and made unfit less than 
best possible work for the socialist press. 

One the things learned The Wall Street Journal 
was that, long reporter had all his facts right, his 
editors would support him against charges news source, 
special interest group, reader that the story was biased 
had some other major defect. Two front-page pieces 
wrote during brief fling foreign correspondence best 
illustrate this. The stories were the Dominican Republic 
and appeared 1971 during Dominican government cam- 
paign attract U.S. business investment and tourism, 
the same time that was seeking silence opposition 
having police-directed gangs right-wing thugs abduct and 
murder leftists. 
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stories took dim view both developments. The 
first one began: terrorism, corruption, and misery that 
marked Rafael Trujillo’s thirty-one-year dictatorship the 
Dominican Republic are even more widespread today under 
constitutionally elected President Joaquin Balaguer.’’ The 
second story concentrated tourism, warning Americans 
thinking traveling there expect inadequate accom- 
modations and few tourist attractions, see submachine 
gun-toting soldiers patrolling the streets, and stopped 
the road the beach and searched for arms. 

Dominican government officials and Americans doing 
business the Dominican Republic reacted indignantly. 
The president the Dominican government airline took out 
full-page advertisement Santo Domingo newspaper 
accuse defaming the nation. The minister tourism 
said was directing cabinet twenty-four 
New York sue and the Journal. 

Fortunately, Balaguer himself came rescue when 
went television three days after first story ran. 
conceded that political violence had gotten out hand, 
removed the police lieutenant who had served liaison 
between the national police and the main terrorist group, 
known popularly Banda, and ordered Banda dis- 
banded. The reign terror, which had claimed the lives 
several hundred leftists 1970 and 1971, subsided. 

spent most week writing point-by-point rebuttals 
specific charges inaccuracy and one-sidedness raised 
three dozen letter writers. long memos managing 
editor Fred Taylor convinced him that had all the 


Kent MacDougall his home office Berkeley, California 


CJR/Rick Bolen 


facts right, and replies the letter writers argued that 
the Balaguer government had only itself blame for the 
damage its image stories had caused. 

Though emerged unscathed from this experience the 
twenty-four lawyers never filed suit the ruckus raised 
Dominican stories confirmed long-held conviction 
that would never last foreign even Washington 
correspondent for the mainstream press. sympathies for 
the poor and vulnerable, the repressed and the radical were 
too strong. Judging government policies their effect 
the vast majority any country’s citizens rather than 
the country’s elite minority, U.S. business and stra- 
tegic interests, was bound not only alienate the official 
sources whose cooperation needed report stories 


sought out mainstream 


authorities confer recognition 
and respectability radical 


but, sooner later, try own editors’ patience well, 
possibly prompting them gut spike stories. Better 
stick safer topics. Better stick business. 

Like other Journal reporters, quickly learned rewrite 
corporate press releases, cover annual stockholder meetings, 
and handle other routine assignments without challenging 
conventional assumptions. For spot news stories for the 
inside the paper, judged company’s performance not 
how fairly treated its employees and customers and 
the communities and countries which did business, not 
the quality its products and services, but whether 
its profits were rising falling. 

cranked out several thousand routine spot news stories 
during ten years the Journal. They were the dues 
paid for the opportunity report and write far more de- 
and fulfilling feature articles for the front page. 
soon learned how segment topic make manageable 
and palatable. And learned how disarm sources and 
extract damaging admissions from them. For profile 
the Reader’s Digest, lulled its editors into giving sta- 
tistics showing that the magazine longer merited its name 
because most the articles its U.S. edition were not 
genuine digests material from other periodicals, from 
books speeches, but pieces the Digest commissioned and 
ran originals first planted other periodicals 
could then them. 

When sought out experts sometimes included one 
two whose opinions knew would support hypothesis. 
For instance, profile the New York Daily News, 
quoted James Aronson, co-founder and editor the Na- 
tional Guardian, calling the News ‘‘an obese, malevolent 


fishwife, screaming journalistic obscenities more than two 
persons day, exhorting them out and kill 
Commie for Christ even just for fun.’’ Conversely, 
sought out mainstream authorities confer recognition and 
respectability radical views hoped popularize. 
piece radical economists, quoted liberal economist Paul 
Samuelson saying that radical economists constituted 
serious research movement from which much will 
heard the and libertarian economist Milton Fried- 
man saying that are performing useful func- 
tion dispelling the myth that the solution every problem 

encountered surprisingly little opposition within the 
Journal front-page pieces radical rad- 
ical historians, and Stone. The Washington bureau 
chief objected that the maverick newsletter editor was 
uninfluential nobody and didn’t rate page-one attention, but 
the paper’s New York editors held firm. columnist argued 
that piece radical economists needed balanced 
rebuttal from bourgeois economists, but the page-one 
editor pointed out that radicals were never given oppor- 
tunity rebut the bourgeois economic analysis that per- 
meated the Journal day and day out. 

Part success winning radical analysis respect- 
ful, fleeting, airing the Bible Wall Street stemmed 
from the period, 1971-72, which pieces appeared. 
U.S. troops were still fighting Vietnam and opposition 
the war had led widespread questioning establish- 
ment institutions and ideology. But just important was 
that stories contained enough significance, controversy, 
color, and surprise satisfy commercial journalistic stan- 
dards for relevance and readability. Their calm, matter-of- 
fact, nonpolemical tone fit the formula. And took care 
inject few disclaimers distance the Journal from the 
radical viewpoints presented; one such disclaimer 
edged that many readers would find radical proposals for 
revitalizing the U.S. economy and 

piece radical economists was the last story wrote 
for The Wall Street Journal. The year was 1972, and was 
time move on. felt had gone about far could 
pushing against the limits set the Journal’s standard- 
ized news formula. left with mixture affection and 
resentment. Affection for paper that never asked 
any other reporter heard write puff piece for 
advertiser, take easy news source, angle story 
beyond what the facts warranted. Resentment that the 
paper’s doctrinaire editorials stubbornly contradicted much 
the Journal’s best reporting and news analysis. was 
pleased have been able practice high-level journalism 
least half the time. But was weary working for 
business that had given voice the product and had 
let only hired typewriter. 

When left the Journal, figured newspaper days 
were over. had just turned forty, had been reporter for 
the bourgeois press for fifteen years, and was eager get 
started new life teaching and free-lance writing. 
taught journalism part-time Columbia and then moved 
Washington teach full-time American University. 
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THE SILENT WAR 
Powerful New Book. 


Important Newspaper Series. 


INSIDE THE 
GLOBAL 
BUSINESS 
BATTLES 
SHAPING 

FUTURE 

America new kind war. It’s silent war, 
being fought boardrooms and marketplaces around the 
world. 

our business rivals Europe and Asia 
challenge such industries appliances, electronics 


and aeronautics, it’s time fight back. THE SILENT 
WAR tells how. 


The Authors 


Mark Patinkin, columnist for The Providence 
Journal-Bulletin, also nationally syndicated through 
Scripps Howard News Service. was 1986 finalist 
for the Pulitzer Prize International Reporting. 

Ira Magaziner one the country’s most 
successful business strategy consultants. He’s seen the 
business world from the inside, working for companies 
such General Electric, Mitsubishi and Volvo. 

Through vivid case studies, THE SILENT WAR 
shows new strategies our companies will need 
ensure that America enters the 21st century the 
world’s economic leader. 


Patinkin 


Excerpt: 


“Today, miles south Nashville, outside the city Columbia, where the 
restaurants offer Bar-B-Q and catfish, there unlikely piece smokestack 
America: one the world’s most automated factories. Had not been built, 
America’s households might soon have had another product the refrigerator 
stamped, ‘Made Japan.’ Instead, here the heartland, General Electric found 
way build products both better and cheaper than those made foreign workers 
paid tenth our wages.” 


THE SILENT WAR, published Random House March, 
available free special four-part series exclusively clients Scripps 
Howard News Service. For information call Irwin Breslauer 212-580-8559. 
The series available the week March 
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Newspaper ink was still veins, but future seemed 
lie the classroom. 

Then one day 1977 received unsolicited offer 
return newspapering special business reporter for the 
Los Angeles Times. would have beat spot-news 
responsibilities, could work mostly home, and salary 
would percent more than was making untenured 
associate professor. took the job. 

lost time the Times making obvious where 
sympathies lay. the first dozen stories wrote, one pro- 
filed the leftist magazine Mother Jones and two others pro- 
filed Marxist economists Sweezy Monthly Review and 
Gurley Stanford University. The Mother Jones profile 
was timely because the magazine had been making waves 
with investigative stories such the one accusing the Ford 
Motor Company knowingly manufacturing Pintos that 
were firetraps. Sweezy was natural profile subject not 
only because was the dean American Marxist econ- 
omists but also because, the son Wall Street banker, 
had enough inherited wealth qualify member 
the U.S. ruling class that abhorred. The 
Gurley’s case was that this one-time mainstream 
money and banking had moved sharply the left and 
become Marxist. 

one told that would need comparable intriguing 
angles other profiles radical thinkers and pe- 
riodicals, but had internalized mainstream standards for 
newsworthiness that, search hard did, never found 
another suitable radical profile subject. The only other story 
radical wrote for the Times was Marxist political 
scientist Bertell Ollman’s unprofitable effort market the 


get rid the telltale signs the 
egalitarian bias said showed 


through entire first 


anticapitalist board game Class Struggle, and that story was 
pegged book Ollman had just published the subject. 

radical perspective enabled see important sto- 
ries capitalism’s wasteful, anti-competitive tendencies. 
For instance, showed Los Angeles Times readers how 
manufacturers proliferate new brands, sizes, shapes, pack- 
ages, and other minor variations existing consumer prod- 
ucts order hog retail shelf space, justify higher prices, 
and escalate advertising and promotion costs beyond what 
smaller competitors can afford. 

cautious, conventional-minded editor made sure 
didn’t get carried away with radica! rhetoric analysis. His 
editing 1984 series the growing gap between rich 
and poor best illustrates this. The first piece this 14,000- 
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word series showed that economic inequality was increasing 
around the world. The second article explained why the 
United States among the least equal mature capitalist 
economies. The third surveyed the even greater inequality 
prevalent throughout the third world. The fourth traced the 
history inequality since nomadic hunters and gatherers 
began down farmers some 10,000 years ago. 
Understandably, there was concluding piece reme- 
dies. With the world capitalist system dependent eco- 
nomic inequality within and between nations for its very 
existence, any discussion remedies would inevitably ex- 
tend beyond ameliorative reforms fundamental redistri- 
bution wealth. And redistribution wealth was more 
than the wealthy Los Angeles Times was prepared con- 
template. 

editor wasn’t prepared even contemplate the ex- 
istence classes. deleted ‘‘class-ridden’’ from 
phrase, complex, class-ridden societies.’’ told 
get rid other telltale signs the pro-egalitarian 
bias said showed through entire first draft. And 
ordered find and quote conservative expert who 
would dispute the common perception that the Reagan 
administration’s policies tax cuts for the rich, welfare- 
program cuts for the poor were increasing the polarization 
income and wealth the United States. interviewed 
George Gilder, author Wealth and Poverty and pro- 
ponent the thesis that poverty caused the disinte- 
gration the black family, which turn has been 
exacerbated government welfare policies that discourage 
families from staying together. Even though was convinced 
was wrong, quoted Gilder saying that the growing 
gap between rich and poor was. entirely demo- 
reflecting the decreasing size families, well 
increases the number households, employed women, 
and immigrants. 

Properly balanced and sanitized passage linking stark 
economic inequality Salvador the insurgency there 
was among those killed), series was published. im- 
pressed Times editors enough for them nominate for 
Pulitzer Prize. his statement accompanying the submis- 
sion, editor asserted that the series new ground 
person that the series was too more appro- 
priate for The Atlantic than the Los Angeles Times and 
requested that back writing shorter, lighter pieces. 
argued that newspaper big and prosperous and am- 
bitious for world-class recognition the Times could afford 
encourage one reporter step back and take wide and 
long view problems afflicting large parts the world. 
But neither nor the Times’s top editors were persuaded. 
They let have one last fling macrojournalism, series 
deforestation, but the handwriting was the wall. 
wished continue break new ground, would have 
elsewhere. And could forget about doing for any 
other member the mainstream press. the Los Angeles 
Times, which gives reporters more time, space, and freedom 
than any other major daily, had appetite for macrojour- 
nalism, other newspaper would either. attempt 
provide alternative the fragmented, superficial re- 
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porting that predominates the daily press had proved 
impossible sustain. The medium was too constricted and 
too complacent for the message. 

was time move once again, this time leave 
daily journalism for good. Shortly after fifty-fifth birth- 
‘day, resigned from the Times and joined the faculty the 
Graduate School Journalism the University Cali- 
fornia Berkeley professor. 

Although tenure gives the luxury coming out 
the ideological closet last, keep ideology out the 
classroom. would only divert time and attention from the 
rigorous training reporting and writing skills that 
students need order prepare themselves for jobs the 
mainstream news media. Besides, the sense outrage 
the injustices and excesses the system that essential 


esides exposing rotten 
apples the capitalist barrel, 
radicals question 


the shape the barrel 


radical perspective cannot taught. would nice 
now and then student showed disposition follow 
lead covering capitalism critically. But three years 
part-time and five years full-time teaching three uni- 
versities, the only identifiably radical student the several 
hundred have taught was Ethiopian. American 
students seem less eager alter the system than find 
secure niche within it. 

consider shame that few radicals think career 
journalism, fewer still career the mainstream 
media. For convinced that radicals make superior jour- 
nalists. Given time and opportunity, they look the big 
picture, take the long view, dig the root problems. 
radical muckraker Jessica Mitford has looking 
the world from class viewpoint makes easier 
sort all out and approach things with skeptical 
And skeptical-eyed Izzy Stone demonstrated dur- 
ing the Vietnam War when his newsletter regularly punched 
holes U.S. policy statements that most the Washington 
press corps accepted face value, lone radical can some- 
times give clearer picture what’s going than bat- 
talion conventional journalists. 

good case can made that nonsectarian, nondoctri- 
naire radical journalists are more objective than mainstream 
journalists (who typically aren’t even conscious that capi- 
talist values color their news judgment) because they stand 
outside the system, examining from independent, 
skeptical perspective. Radical journalists are more inclined 
report what governments, corporations, and other pow- 
erful institutions are actually doing, rather than just what 
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they say they are doing. They are less likely adopt the 
mindset official sources gulled self-serving 
government propaganda and disinformation. They are more 
likely include the experiences and views the powerless, 
the mistreated, the dissenting. Aware the interrelatedness 
social, economic, and political issues, radicals aren’t 
satisfied with reporting random bits info: nation. Besides 
exposing rotten apples the capitalist they call the 
shape the barrel itself into question. And instead pal- 
liatives, they suggest fundamental cures for societal ills. 

think capitalist newspapers could themselves and 
capitalism favor actively recruiting radical reporters 
and putting them work examining the structural causes 
poverty, racism, sexism, environmental degradation, and 
other ills. Such move would serve the system early 
storm warning injustices that require amelioration before 
they lead chaos, and could actually help prolong capi- 
talism’s life span. would also spice the news product 
help appeal the better-educated, increasingly open- 
minded readers whom advertisers want reach but who 
are impatient with the pap that pervades most papers. 

course, right-wingers have been complaining ever 
since the Vietnam War and Watergate that the major dailies, 
newsweekly magazines, and network news divisions based 
New York and Washington are hotbeds antiestablish- 
ment liberalism. Unfortunately, they are wrong. Anyone 
who has spent any time newsrooms and reporter hangouts 
knows that while journalists tend more liberal than 
the general public social and life-style issues, nearly all 
are safely centrist economic and political issues. Main- 
stream journalists fully accept capitalism the best all 
probable worlds, although most would like see hu- 
manized. 

Inadequate the commercial press’s version reality 
remains, less skewed than used be. The deliberate 
distortion and deception that once characterized popular 
dailies published for blue-collar workers are now rare. Bla- 
tantly biased, sensational, insubstantial newspapers pub- 
lished ill-tempered right-wingers such William 
Randolph Hearst have either moved into the center consen- 
sus, stopped editorializing the front page, and beefed 
their coverage they have gone out business. Profes- 
sionalization newsgathering has raised standards and im- 
proved the quality and ethics reporters and editors. The 
absorption individually owned dailies into the huge na- 
tional chains has led more moderate, bland, and stand- 
ardized news, that the bourgeois press’s main failing 
today less what prints than what fails report, 
analyze, and comment on. 

tried throughout twenty-five years the mainstream 
press expand its constricted view what constitutes 
news. The stories critical business practices and structural 
flaws capitalism that managed get into print, 
thinking, made for those that didn’t write because 
knew they would have chance being published. Yet 
contributions were but drop the bucket. And the 
need for radical reporters keeps growing. the world’s 
problems continue mount, the responsibilities 
responsible journalists. 
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Can the stripped-down 
stay afloat? 


The story civil infighting over the future 
the paper founded Mary Baker Eddy 


calm and decorum one asso- 

ciates with the Boston-based 

world headquarters The First 
Church Christ, Scientist best 
known journalists the publisher 
The Christian Science Monitor was 
rudely shattered this past fall. No- 
vember 14, editor Katherine Fanning 
resigned, did managing editor David 
Anable and assistant managing editor 
David Winder. their letters resig- 
nation, the three editors, all Christian 
Scientists, said they were leaving the 
paper rather than along with plans 
reduce drastically the Monitor’s size and 
the scope its coverage. close look 
the events that led the November 
resignations suggests that, for time, 
something more had been stake. Al- 
though publicly denied top officials, 
seems clear that powerful figures 
within the church’s publishing arm had 
for years seriously considered shutting 
down the Monitor newspaper that, 
particularly the quality its inter- 
national reporting, had set standard for 
American journalism. 

First published 1908, after church 
founder Mary Baker Eddy said that God 
had told her start daily newspaper, 
the Monitor traditionally eschewed 
proselytizing, preferring instead let its 
sober and analytical view world 
events reflect values held church 
members. While not all members the 
paper’s newsroom staff are Christian 
Scientists, the overwhelming majority 
are. The paper produce Mrs. 
Eddy said its goal should ‘‘to injure 
man, but bless all 
has often identified major stories around 
the world long before other media out- 
lets. Staff members point out that the 
Monitor was publishing stories about 


Stephen Simurda writer who 
lives Hadley, Massachusetts. 


STEPHEN SIMURDA 


African famine many 
NBC confronted American audiences 
with footage starving Ethiopians. The 
paper’s coverage China, South Af- 
rica, the Soviet Union, and the third 
world has been consistently strong. 

Unfortunately, quality journalism 
does not guarantee fiscal health. The 
Monitor has run deficit since the 
early 1960s; the expected loss for the 
fiscal year ending this April about 
$15 million. Circulation, which enjoyed 
modest gains the mid-1980s after two 
decades decline, has leveled off 
about 170,000. Church members are 
loyal subscribers but the 
church has been dwindling for decades, 
from estimated 270,000 the 1930s 
under 200,000, large number 
whom are elderly. 

Because its small circulation, the 
Monitor has had hard time attracting 
advertisers. For years, fact, the paper 
lost money every sold. The bulk 
the paper’s revenue comes from the 
$144-a-year subscription rate. more 
less taken for granted that the paper 
will never show profit and, public 
service the church, isn’t really ex- 
pected make money. But there has 
been great deal disagreement over 
just how much money the Monitor 
should allowed lose. 

One the most important participants 
this internal debate John Hoag- 
land, Jr., who joined The Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society manager 
January 1983, following the footsteps 
his father, who had held the same 
position for seventeen years. inter- 
national business consultant who worked 
briefly for the CIA after graduating from 
Yale, the junior Hoagland saw his task 
breathing new life into the then sev- 
enty-five-year-old Monitor and reducing 
its deficit boosting circulation and at- 
tracting more ads. The problem 


faced, explains, was that while the 
Monitor was respected 
great was widely 
read. There was element vitality 
that was needed for stay current 
living, breathing daily news 

Six months after Hoagland came 
manager the publishing society, 
editor was hired who had already 
breathed new life into another paper. 
This was Katherine Fanning, who had 
revitalized the Anchorage Daily News, 
which, during her tenure editor and 
publisher, overtook the rival Anchorage 
Times and won Pulitzer Prize for public 
service reporting. When Fanning came 
Boston things began change. The 
paper opened seven new foreign bureaus 
and three new domestic bureaus; the 
Washington bureau was expanded from 
ten fifteen reporters. the business 
side, money was poured into promoting 
circulation, and advertising offices were 
opened across the country. 


hen, early 1985, Fanning re- 

calls, Hoagland seemed 

having second thoughts about his 
plan reduce the deficit improving 
the paper and thus attracting more read- 
ers and more advertisers. think was 
looking for quick fix,’’ Fanning says. 
But, while circulation had risen, the rise 
was modest, and, despite all those new 
offices, advertising had not picked 
much either. With money going out 
improve the paper, the deficit continued 
grow. 

the meantime, the publishing so- 
ciety was branching out. 1984 had 
moved into broadcasting with the pro- 
duction weekly program, 
MonitoRadio, distributed through Amer- 
ican Public Radio. The next year the pro- 
gram was aired daily and Hoagland was 
spending lot time drawing five- 
year plan designed expand the church 
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into new media. this plan, dated No- 
vember 26, 1985, Hoagland pointed out 
that, unless drastic action was taken, 
1991 the publishing society’s deficit 
would nearly $20 million; 
called this unacceptable. Hoagland went 
describe most probable scen- 
arios which could facing 
the five scenarios, only two 
included continued publication the 
daily Monitor. scenario for weekly 
paper plus broadcast operations was de- 
scribed the plan one that well 
the best 

David Anable, former managing ed- 
itor the Monitor, says this was 
first time began hear anybody 
talking about doing away with the daily 
adding that from this point 
began have some 
about the future the newspaper. 

August 1987 Hoagland and oth- 
ers made nearly eight-hour presenta- 
tion the publishing society’s three- 
member board trustees. this meet- 
ing, Hoagland presented plan for 
spending fiscal 1989-90 that was de- 
signed reduce the newspaper’s deficit 
from projected $20.1 million fiscal 
1988-89 zero the following year. The 
reach, total readership, the paper, 
according this plan, would drop from 
estimated 525,000 zero over the 
same time. really represents our 
recommendation you,’’ Hoagland told 
the trustees. 

Although Fanning regularly saw 
Hoagland and met weekly with members 
the church’s board directors, she 
did not find out about the mid-August 
meeting until mid-October. She was al- 
lowed view videotape the session 
that had been prepared allow top 
church officials review the huge 
amount information presented. 
one the meeting says outright that, 
under the plan, the newspaper would 
cease publication but Fanning says that 
after watching the tape she felt ‘‘the 
paper was clearly being eliminated.’’ 
the time she viewed the tape, the trustees 
the publishing society had already ac- 
cepted Hoagland’s recommendation. 

Fanning protested vigorously the 
board directors and was allowed 
create task force whose job was eval- 
uate plans for cutting the paper’s deficit 
while maintaining the integrity the 
Monitor. Meanwhile, yet another plan 
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for the paper was being formulated under 
the direction Richard Nenneman, 
former managing editor the Monitor 
who had become general manager 
print publishing and who was close ally 
Hoagland. 

this point seems clear that any 
plans management may have had shut 
down the Monitor had been scrapped. 
Fanning and Anable say that widespread 
protest from church members who had 
heard that the future the paper was 
doubt caused management rethink its 
plans. 

After devoting nearly year the job, 
Fanning’s task force came with plan 
that called for redesigning the Monitor 
and cutting thirty-eight people from the 
editorial staff 170 but otherwise bas- 
ically leaving the paper intact. The plan 
would reduce the paper’s deficit $8.6 
million the third year. 

Nenneman’s group, meanwhile, was 
working toward the goal bringing the 
Monitor’s deficit down $2.5 million 
the third year. When, late last sum- 
mer, Fanning finally learned general 
way what Nenneman’s task force was 
doing, she asked Nenneman for some 
specifics. handed her memo; the 
changes proposed make were dras- 


tic Fanning’s view, 
The number editorial pages, 
which for years had fluctuated between 
twenty-one and twenty-five, would 
cut sixteen. The paper would offer 
special editions; would carry ad- 
vertising; there would staff 

Both plans Fanning’s and Nenne- 
man’s were presented the publish- 
ing society’s board trustees last fall. 
Fanning was shocked when her propos- 
als were given short shrift while Nen- 
neman’s plan was quickly accepted. 
November she received another jolt. 
meeting with Hoagland and Harvey 
Wood, member the church’s five- 
member board directors, she was 
shown organizational chart that ap- 
peared greatly diminish her role. In- 
stead reporting directly the church’s 
board directors, before, the editor 
the Monitor now was subordinate 
three business management. 
plan put the business side total 
domination the editorial Fan- 
ning says. 

Asked accept this plan, Fanning 
complained that she could hardly 
since there were many details that she 
had yet learn. response, she says, 
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she was shown the prototype the new 
Monitor that Nenneman had prepared 
and was told that the staff 170 would 
cut down and that several 
the paper’s fifteen foreign bureaus would 
closed. This Fanning 
says, fears.’’ Three days 
later she and Anable and Winder 
resigned. The following day, November 
15, Elizabeth Pond, the paper’s highly 
respected Bonn bureau chief who had 
been with the Monitor for thirty years, 
also resigned. 

While newspapers across the nation 
were running front-page stories the 
resignations, the Monitor took note 
the big story breaking its own news- 
room only the form letter from 
the board directors, which was run 
the editorial page, that began an- 
nouncing the appointments Nenne- 
man editor-in-chief and Richard 
Cattani, Monitor veteran, editor. 
The letter, published November 16, 
mentioned Fanning’s resignation, but 
not the reasons for it, and did not men- 
tion the other departures. 

Two staff members submitted stories 
about the resignations. One was John 
Yemma, economics columnist; 
turned brief piece late the day 
the three resignations. The editors, in- 
cluding Nenneman, declined use it. 
The other staff member was veteran 
world- and national-affairs columnist Jo- 
seph Harsch, who week later wrote 
column that sought inform Monitor 
readers about the reasons behind the res- 
ignations. This piece, too, was not used. 
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Asked for comment, Nenneman said the 
column was ‘‘outside Harsch’s normal 
beat.’’ Asked why the Monitor never ran 
straightforward news story about the 
resignations, Nenneman said that the 
paper would ‘‘have rebut [the former 
editors] and, doing, create the con- 
ditions for further 

One issue which there sharp dis- 
agreement whether the managers 
the publishing society have wavered 
their commitment publishing daily 
newspaper. addition other evidence 
that they have indeed wavered, Fanning 
says Hoagland specifically told her 
October 1987 that the Monitor would 
cease publishing May 1989. Hoag- 
land vehemently denies this and both 
and Nenneman that they ever con- 
sidered doing away with the daily Mon- 
itor. They prefer talk about the new 
ventures which Hoagland says will carry 
them the 1990s and beyond, with 
emphasis the ‘and beyond.’ 

These include MonitoRadio con- 
sisting half-hour daily news and fea- 
tures program and hour-long weekend 
program featuring discussion news 
topics with senior Monitor editors and 
ambitious shortwave radio project 
broadcast news around the world. Ac- 
cording figures compiled last Decem- 
ber Thomas Griesa, Christian 
Scientist who federal district court 
judge New York, the coming fiscal 
year operating costs for shortwave 
broadcasting will come $10.8 million; 
capital expenses for the same period are 
estimated $21 million. (Judge Griesa, 


concerned about the church’s finances, 
had undertaken examine the causes 
for the publishing society’s deficit.) The 
radio operation, like the newspaper, 
expected run deficit indefinitely. 

The publishing society has also begun 
monthly magazine, World Monitor. 
Following million promotional 
campaign, the first few issues the 
magazine reached roughly 250,000 peo- 
ple the number subscribers the 
church has promised advertisers this 
September. the first this year, 
circulation director Susan Paarde- 
camp says, 150,463 people had paid for 
their subscriptions, impressive rate 
return. 

Hoagland estimates that will take 
the magazine about two years turn 
profit. his August 1987 meeting with 
trustees, had estimated that would 
cost million year publish the mag- 
azine; Griesa, for his part, estimates that 
the magazine will run deficit 
million this year. 

Perhaps the most controversial, and 
certainly the most expensive, The 
Christian Science Publishing Society’s 
new ventures its plunge into televi- 
sion. 1985 the church began 
monthly television program, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Reports. The next 
year purchased local television sta- 
tion Boston and the television show 
went into weekly production. 


ast fall, the church entered daily 

television news with the Septem- 

ber premiere World Moni- 
tor: Television Presentation The 
Christian Science Monitor. The show 
anchored former NBC News corre- 
spondent John Hart and aired the 
Discovery Channel, cable outlet. 

fiscal 1988 operating costs and cap- 
ital expenses for the show totaled 
$20.2 million. The deficit for the tele- 
vision show expected approach $20 
million this year well. 

The show faces many challenges. 
Like the newspaper, will most likely 
second source news for most 
viewers and must set itself apart from 
the networks’ news programs and from 
The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour, which 
Hoagland admits was ‘‘a model for 
Meanwhile, the Discovery Channel 
available only million homes: this 
limits the potential reach the show. 
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the end last year, Hoagland says, 
the show was achieving nightly rating 
.8. This translates into viewer- 
ship about 350,000, far fewer than 
the 500,000 Hoagland had projected 
1987 would watching the end 
1988. the show’s viewership, 
Nenneman, now editor-in-chief all 
Monitor media operations, says, 
viously, it’s not where needs 

Where the ratings need par- 
ticularly important for two reasons. 
First, the church hopes win new read- 
ers for the daily paper means its 
television programs and its magazine; 
second, the potential revenues the 
church from the television show are 
tied viewership. The church 
has six-year contract with the Discov- 
ery Channel and separate pact with 
another firm for international distribu- 
tion that could bring the publishing so- 
ciety $50 million revenues. 
However, according Judge Griesa’s 
analysis, only million guaranteed 
the church over the first two years; 
after that the show’s ratings must meet 
ambitious projections before the pub- 
lishing society will receive any pay- 
ments. the sixth year, which time 
the show supposed profitable, 
the rating must 3.5, according 
Griesa, who noted, about four 
times the average prime-time viewing 
other Discovery 

One may question the wisdom the 
publishing society’s decision invest 
heavily new media; the same time, 
there question but that the jour- 
nalists working for the church are striv- 
ing maintain the quality traditionally 
associated with the daily Monitor. 
MonitoRadio, while softer than 
All Things Considered, interesting 
journalistically sound. The magazine, 
for all its slick appearance, thought- 
ful periodical that tries provide 
global perspective longer articles 
type not usually found the newsweek- 
lies. The television show, which features 
stunning graphics, uses reports from 
around the world focus two three 
stories during each half-hour broadcast, 
with news summary the middle. The 
pieces, which can bit long, gen- 
erally deal with serious issues in- 
telligent manner. 

The question remains, can these ven- 
tures find audience large enough 
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bring much money the publish- 
ing society projects? Can the magazine 
lure enough subscribers from the limited 
pool serious readers already faced 
with myriad thoughtful, general-in- 
terest periodicals? Can the television 
show lure people tune cable 
station for presentation that some- 
thing combination the highly vis- 
ual approach the networks and the 
sober tone MacNeil-Lehrer? 


ith all the changes, the pub- 
lishing society’s deficit 
growing, not shrinking, 
which worries many church members. 
Judge Griesa wrote his financial anal- 
ysis that the financial condi- 
tion extremely difficult, and that this 
situation caused expanding much 
too fast into number very speculative 
His opinion shared 
many who hold that the Monitor being 
diminished the expense the 
church’s risky new media ventures. 

Meanwhile, the new Monitor was in- 
troduced January contains only 
twenty pages. The staff being reduced 
between 105 and 110. Three for- 
eign and three domestic bureaus will 
closed. Local and classified ads are 
longer being accepted, but the paper re- 
serves two full pages for national ad- 
vertising. 

last-minute change plans was the 
addition full color throughout. That 
change meant that the Monitor had 
find new printers the paper now 
printed two Gannett plants that print 
USA and had push deadlines 
back from already early P.M. 
before noon. Staff members who com- 
plain that, with the new deadlines, 
nearly impossible get breaking news 
into the Monitor have taken calling 
the paper USA Yesterday. 

The lack breaking news doesn’t 
bother Nenneman, who says the changes 
that the Monitor 
more explicitly newspaper perspec- 
tive and analysis. don’t spin our 
wheels quite much trying cover 
news that happens two hours before 
deadline.’’ has occasion referred 
the new product ‘‘a daily news 

Managers the publishing society 
say that the new Monitor better suits the 
needs readers who have consistently 


said they don’t have enough time read 
the paper. full-page the first 
edition the new Monitor, Hoagland, 
Nenneman, and Cattani wrote that 
could read thirty minutes. 

For many, such Joseph Harsch, the 
new Monitor real 
Harsch, who has written for the Monitor 
since 1929 and who has announced that 
doesn’t have any part this 
new Monitor. think it’s journalistically 
and others say that morale 
the paper was very low around the 
time the new paper was introduced and 
that résumés were flying out the Mon- 
itor newsroom. John Yemma resigned 
early January; Washington bureau 
chief Charlotte Saikowski announced 
that she would take early retirement. 

Most troubling for journalists still 
the Monitor, Harsch says, the percep- 
tion that management Kay Fan- 
ning and two able deputies off the 
The perception one Fanning 
herself shares. She believes she was pre- 
sented with plan that management 
knew would unacceptable and would 
leave her choice but resign. 

most news organizations, this kind 
power struggle would have led an- 
gry exchanges and recriminations. But 
the world headquarters The First 
Church Christ, Scientist unusual 
place. It’s place where the parking lot 
attendant wears tie, where people pass- 
ing the hallway smile and say good 
morning, where management provides 
quiet study rooms for employees and the 
only coffee served the cafeteria de- 
caffeinated. don’t feel bitter,’’ Fan- 
ning says. Hoagland and Nenneman, 
she adds, are people care 
give anything not have gone through 
the kind turbulence we’ve gone 
through the last year 

Curtis Sitomer, the Monitor’s new 
managing editor and man who knows 
everyone involved the dispute, cau- 
tions against picturing the church’s dis- 
agreement stereotypical fashion. 
not talking about good guys and 
bad guys. Frankly, estimation, 
these are all good says. 

Sitomer correct, and many pres- 
ent and former Monitor staff members 
agree with him, may the saddest 
commentary all. 


Fighting back 


the libel front 


Publishers are employing new weapons 
beat back groundless lawsuits 


VIVECA NOVAK and WILLIAM FRANCOIS 


was most welcome Christmas gift 

that Clark County Superior Court 

Judge Dean Morgan delivered 
The Columbian this past December, rul- 
ing that the Vancouver, Washington, 
daily had not defamed Darrell Lee, 
well-known attorney and cardroom en- 
trepreneur, writing about his poker 
establishments. 

But the relief that washed through the 
newsroom when Morgan’s ruling was 
announced two days before the holiday 
was not enough satisfy the paper’s 
editor, Tom The Colum- 
bian had devoted huge amount staff 
time and spent more than $20,000 
attorneys’ fees and other expenses its 
effort prove that had been fair and 
accurate reporting Lee’s poker 
rooms nearby Center. Koenninger, 
who characterizes Lee’s libel suit 
tremendous act says, 
believe very strongly this was harass- 
ment through !itigation and we’re enti- 
tled reclaim our 

Accordingly, the newspaper will 
move recover the costs its defense, 
using state rule that allows such re- 
covery when the plaintiff brings suit 
bad faith. taking this action, The 
Columbian will join growing number 
news organizations that are expanding 
their arsenals counteroffensive weap- 
onry against nuisance suits. While coun- 
tersuing which involves bringing 
whole new lawsuit recover the ex- 
penses defending against groundless 
claim option that gained favor 
the mid-1980s, these days media law- 


Viveca Novak, senior writer Common 
Cause Magazine, spent 1985-86 Yale Law 
School Fellowship Law for Journal- 
ists. William Francois, retired journal- 
ism professor, the author Mass Media 
Law Regulation. 


yers are making increasing use dif- 
ferent tactic. Like The Columbian’s 
attorneys, they are taking advantage 
state statutes and judicial rules that let 
them request reimbursement simply 
filing motions the course libel suit 
when ends the defendant’s favor. 

latest count that upwards 
thirty-five states now [give defendants] 
some ability recover costs and reason- 
able attorneys’ fees situations where 
frivolous bad-faith claims are being 
says Henry Kaufman, general 
for the New York-based Libel 
Defense Resource Center. Many the 
newer recovery methods are by-products 
state reform laws aimed reducing 
the number tort actions all kinds 
actions, that is, which plaintiff 
seeks compensation for damages alleg- 
edly inflicted the defendant. But ef- 
forts the media apply these reforms 
the libel area are beginning pick 
steam. 

Kaufman says. want sure that 
the available general legislation used 
and applied the libel area. From every- 
thing know, seems clear that 
there are substantial for proving 
most libel suits are not good faith. 
Only tiny percentage have 

Floyd Abrams, who has represented 
The New York Times, NBC, and other 
media clients, points out that these gen- 
eral developments state law are im- 
portant for the press, practical sense, 
the media’s more sweeping federal 
constitutional protections. mis- 
take view libel law distinct from 
other bodies Abrams says. 
[states] about tort law will 
impact law. Most these [libel] 
issues will continue decided state 
law 

Only couple states have fee-re- 


covery provisions that specifically ad- 
dress libel suits. Vermont one; its law, 
passed 1986, largely because the 
lobbying efforts state media and the 
Vermont Civil Liberties Union, says that 
defendants can recover their expenses 
defamation suit frivolous mean- 
ing without legal factual basis. 
hasn’t yet been tested, but its very ex- 
istence has paid off for some media de- 
fendants, like The Times Argus Barre- 
Montpelier. 1985, when the nearby 
Killington Ski Area proposed using 
treated effluent for snowmaking, the 
newspaper ran cartoon showing two 
men going chairlift, toting 
plumber’s plungers. Captioned 
looks like the snowmaking machines 
are clogged the cartoon drew 
suit Killington. The paper won 
summary judgment 1987, and pre- 
pared return court recover its 
fees and costs. Without waiting for 
hearing, Killington agreed pay the 
daily’s expenses. The Times Argus’s at- 
torney, Robert Hemley, obviously 
convinced the law’s effectiveness, 
and thinks will discourage frivolous 
suits. you point out the com- 
plaining attorney that there this statute 
yes, has very salutary effect,’’ 
says. 


the media are also having luck 

using more widely applicable 
laws and rules than Vermont’s. 

New York court ruled last year that 
the Syracuse Herald-Journal could re- 
cover its costs from plaintiff who 
claimed had been libeled the 
paper’s account taken from 
records his arrest after alter- 
cation with the cops. Stephen Mitchell 
The Herald Co. was dismissed 
defense motion for summary judgment, 
and appellate court gave the paper the 
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benefit new statute that allows for 
without merit. The daily asked for the 
award against both the plaintiff and his 
lawyer, reasoning that attorneys should 
know meritless claims when they see 
them (though the paper not pursuing 
its claim because the attorney the case 
bankruptcy proceedings and his 
client has been prison). 

Similarly, KRON-TV San Fran- 
won motion recover more than 
$220,000 fees and costs after the state 
superior court dismissed claim against 
it. multipart report arson-for- 
profit, KRON had raised questions about 
suspicious fires properties owned 
plumbing contractor, Joseph Mar- 
tocchio, and his partner. The contractor 
and his two sons alleged libel, but 
wasn’t hard for attorneys representing 
the station demonstrate the 
the suit and recover their ex- 
penses using two rules civil procedure 
(which have the force law) that are 
not often invoked media cases. The 
court, awarding KRON its legal fees 
and other costs, cited the plaintiffs’ 
filing numerous lawsuits and 
questionable insurance evi- 
dence supporting ‘‘a strong inference 
that this action was filed 
addition, the court said there was unre- 
futed evidence that the senior Martoc- 
chio had made death threat against 
KRON producer before the segment 
him aired. (The dismissal and fee award 
are appeal.) 

Generally, the state laws and rules 
used the claim legal ex- 
penses resemble Rule the Federal 
Rules Civil Procedure. Amended 
1983 effort curb litigation, the 
rule requires that plaintiff’s at- 
torney make reasonably sure that pro- 
jected has legal and factual merit 
and that there unsavory ulterior 
motive, like harassment. The court may 
penalize the attorney, the plaintiff, 
both the rule violated. Some judges 
have also held that court has inherent 
powers punish plaintiffs for bringing 
frivolous claims. 

the last few years motions for re- 
covery the media appear have 
gained favor, says Kaufman the 
LDRC. But that doesn’t mean that media 
countersuits, which require the time and 
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Counterpuncher: Editor Tom Koenninger the Vancouver Columbian 
acting recover the $20,000 cost his paper defend itself successfully 


against libel suit calls through litigation. 


expense whole new action, are 
passé. Media lawyers switch tactics de- 
pending the nature the suit they 
are defending against. filing coun- 
tersuit, they usually allege that the plain- 
libel suit was example 
malicious prosecution (meaning had 
legal merit) abuse process 
(meaning turned some unacceptable 
ulterior motive, like chilling the media). 
Generally, malicious-prosecution coun- 
tersuits cannot filed until after libel 
suit concluded, unlike those alleging 
abuse process. Countersuits were hot 
news for couple years beginning 
about 1984, libel cases proliferated. 
With libel suits the decline, least 


” 


for now, and with more tools available 
for recovering costs, countersuits have 
become simply one element the mix. 

all the same thing whether 
Rule malicious prosecution just 
motion based bad faith don’t 
think the format that says 
Rebecca Baitty, media attorney 
West Virginia. effect the same 
with all them, get message out 
that this defendant that you had bet- 
ter really want sue, that they not 
settle 

Libel insurers, often blamed for set- 
tling suits that the media could have 
won, guardedly support the counterat- 
tacks. always attempted in- 
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fluence attorneys, especially cases 
[involving stories] where there are doc- 
umented sources, using official records 
and documents, send out letters ad- 
vising the opposing attorney that coun- 
terclaim will filed’’ proceeds 
with action, says Larry Wor- 
rall, chairman and general counsel 
Media/Professional Insurance Co. 
attorney supposed verify that there 
meritorious case. They’re not sup- 
posed file frivolous suits 
the defendant. 

That principle was repeatedly violated 
the California drug rehabilitation-cum- 
cult organization. Synanon was 
rious for its readiness sue fact, 
the group’s leader had announced pol- 
icy going after anybody who wrote 
anything negative about it. But, while 
Synanon collected settlements from 
some media defendants, others fought 


back, and their aggressive strategies paid 
off. suits against the Point Reyes 
Light, Reader’s Digest, and Time mag- 
azine, for example, Synanon found 
some tougher customers. 


little California weekly Point 
Reyes Light, which won 
Pulitzer Prize for its coverage 
Synanon, one time was faced with 
several Synanon and Synanon-related li- 
bel suits seeking total damages the 
hundreds millions dollars. The 
paper countersued, alleging, among 
other things, abuse process. David 
and Cathy Mitchell, the paper’s owners, 
got $100,000 settlement the suit. 
Synanon was using the courts just 
try litigate claim but try 
punish old says Paul 
Alexander, San Francisco attorney 
whose firm represented the Mitchells pro 
bono. 


Homer Marcum calls quits 


1964, Lyndon Johnson stood the 
steps house Martin County, Ken- 
tucky, the heart Appalachia, and 
reaffirmed his commitment national 
war poverty. Eleven years later and 
just short piece down the road, jour- 
nalist Homer Marcum launched his own 
war against the forces evil when 
began publishing Inez, the county 
seat, spirited weekly called the Martin 
Countian (see Martin 
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July/August, 1981). 
County politics being colorful east- 
ern Kentucky, Marcum had end 
material chew on. There was Willie 
Kirk, for example, the county judge/ex- 
ecutive who was reelected public of- 
fice after being convicted siphoning 
off state flood-relief money, serving jail 
time, and begging pardon from Pres- 
ident Nixon. Willie Kirk and the rest 
the Republican be- 


Fed up: Homer 
Marcum, former 
owner the 
weekly Martin 
Countian, says, 
came realize I’m 
forty-one, and 
when I’m sixty-one 
still 
litigation. smile 
lot less 

than used 


was cult with forty-eight-mem- 
ber legal department,’’ David Mitchell 
says. didn’t have out and 
hire anybody. was obviously way 
make things very painful and expensive 
for us. The intention was that anyone 
else would get warned 

Reader’ Digest stepped into Synanon 
quicksand simply writing about the 
Point Reyes Light 1981 story titled 
Little Paper that Dared.’’ Synanon 
filed suit against the Digest and, ulti- 
mately, against the Mitchells and book 
publisher well. The Digest took mo- 
tion for summary judgment all the way 
the state supreme court, which or- 
dered the trial court grant the 
magazine’s favor. The order withstood 
Synanon petition the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The Digest asked for attorneys’ 
fees and costs under two California stat- 
utes. The judge relied one them 
award the magazine more than 


came central figures Marcum’s life. 
covered them, they sued him and 
sued him, and sued him. Between 1975 
and 1982, seven libel actions were 
brought against Marcum, all but one 
with Willie Kirk’s cousin John acting 
either attorney plaintiff. That’s the 
same John Kirk, incidentally, who ran 
the competing weekly paper town and 
who was county attorney for several 
years during this period. 

Martin County small universe. 
One lawsuit came after Marcum reprint- 
group the paper’s earlier stories 
about the alleged misdoings various 
county officials and called for special 
grand jury consider the allega- 
tions. jury was convened its fore- 
woman was county employee who 
worked for some the officials Marcum 
had written about, and who had had her 
own run-ins with the newspaper and 
produced report which all county 
officials were declared clean, while Mar- 
cum was charged with jour- 
nalism.’’ The forewoman, Wande 
Cassady, sued Marcum after 
the paper interviewed dozen grand ju- 
rors, some whom said they had been 
confused the whole process and 
hadn’t agreed the report’s conclu- 
sions. That suit was later dismissed. 
fact, all libel suits against Marcum, apart 
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$390,000. Synanon appealed, but the 
Digest’s lawyers threatened more coun- 
termeasures recover further costs, and 
1987 Synanon settled for just over 
$500,000. 

defendants should resist per- 
mitting plaintiff using the libel laws 
achieve result not intended si- 
lence the says William Edlund, 
the San Francisco attorney who handled 
the case for Reader’s Digest. have 
vigorous defense media cases, even 
more than other litigation, use the 
rules and the statutes attempt take 
the profit out frivolous 

Time magazine, defending against 
$76 million Synanon suit filed 1978, 
got most the case dismissed (the re- 
mainder was later dropped) and then 
sought nearly million costs and 
damages. Its lawyers, citing California 
rule civil procedure, argued that Time 


from one that ended with jury verdict 
his favor, were either dropped dis- 
missed summary judgment. 

sounds like inspiring string 
victories for gutsy little newspaper. 
And way was. But Marcum 
exhausted, fed up, and little incredu- 
lous. The hostility some county 
idents, particularly the 
formative years, was evident outside the 
courthouse, too. The Marcums’ two 
family cars were sprayed with green 
paint. Several weeks later the newspaper 
building mysteriously caught fire. Mar- 
cum was arrested five times once 
the middle the night charges 
that were all dismissed. 

And, despite his winning record thus 
far, December Marcum was still 
involved six lawsuits: there was 
Wanda Cassady’s appeal her 
suit’s dismissal; Marcum’s countersuit 
against her and John Kirk, charging 
abuse process and malicious prose- 
cution; John Kirk’s counter-countersuit 
against Marcum’s attorneys for abuse 
process bringing that suit against him; 
and three others. came realize I’m 
forty-one, and when I’m sixty-one 
smile lot less than used Before 
the year’s end, Marcum agreed settle 
the whole package, accepting undis- 
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was entitled recover because Synanon 
had hidden and destroyed evidence 
sought the pretrial discovery process. 
Synanon settled for undisclosed sum. 


Synanon was using 
the courts ‘not just 
try litigate claim, 
but try punish 
old adversary’ 


The Point Reyes Light’s Mitchell, 
who believes fighting back ‘‘abso- 
deterrent future nuisance 
suits, thinks there will lot more 
it. media, like cults, tend copy 
each says. the cults 
got going filing libel suits, they copied 
each others’ harassment tactics. 


closed sum frorn his accusers. Then 
hit the eject button, selling the Martin 
Countian Pikeville, Kentucky, 
newspaper publisher. 

talk about the chilling effect 
libel suits Inez, it’s deep 
says. But, even though he’s glad 
out from under the burden owning 
paper county that doesn’t take 
aggressive journalism, still sounds 
like starry-eyed cub reporter. After 
writing book about his adventures, 
wants get back into newspaper muck- 
raking somewhere. spent fourteen 
years Martin County watching things 
happen, reporting them such way 
that could flash mirror people and 
say, ‘Here’s what you look like. you 
really want And saw them 

Marcum claims his articles and edi- 
torials helped bring about public 
brary and new highway, for example. 
And most the people wrote about 
connection with county corruption, 
says, been voted out the court- 
including Willie Kirk. For the 
first time recent memory, even though 
Republicans outnumber Democrats 
Martin County more than four one, 
local residents say there are more 
Democrats county offices than any 
time they can remember. 


mately, think, other papers see [those 
that are fighting back], they will en- 

His lawyer agrees. other litiga- 
tion, the countersuit used response 
all the Alexander says, citing 
areas like patent law and contract law. 
absolutely reason libel 
should any different. When one party 
fires opening shot, the other party 
shoots back with everything 
(Mitchell, incidentally, who had sold his 
paper and gone work elsewhere, 
bought back several years ago and still 
occasionally writes about Synanon.) 

Martin County, Kentucky, Homer 
Marcum, until recently owner 
muckraking weekly (see sidebar), has 
become reluctant cxpert the use 
countermeasures. Sued repeatedly 
local attorney, John Kirk acting 
either plaintiff lawyer for his cousin 
Willie Kirk Marcum has filed one 
the few successful malicious-prosecu- 
tion countersuits. grew from report 
that Marcum had printed 1978 de- 
scribing fist fight between the county 
jailer’s wife and Willie Kirk, who was 
then county judge/executive. Willie Kirk 
sued, but jury deliberated less than 
twenty minutes before finding for Mar- 
cum. When Marcum struck back with 
his countersuit, $24,000, includ- 
ing legal fees, damages for lost time and 
wages, and punitive damages. ap- 
pellate court not only upheld the award, 
but also said Marcum could recover 
damages for emotional distress and or- 
dered another hearing. 


erhaps best known for aggres- 
defense tactics the 

Charleston, West Virginia, Ga- 
zette, whose irascible, recently deceased 
publisher, W.E. (Ned) Chilton an- 
nounced 1981 policy going after 
anyone filing frivolous suit against the 
paper including the lawyers who han- 
such complaints. The paper got 
$12,500 settlement 1986 from one at- 
torney against whom had filed ma- 
licious-prosecution suit (the lawyer had 
filed least five lawsuits against the Ga- 
zette), and got him drop $13 million 
suit. 

another case, the paper was sued 
fer publishing quotation from state 
trooper taken from official court rec- 
ord. The suit was dismissed, but the Ga- 


Virginia, Gazette, announced 1981 that would after anyone filing frivolous 
libel suit againt the paper. The policy has paid off handsomely. 


zette’s request for attorneys’ fees was 
rejected. The paper sued the trial court 
judge, and the West Virginia supreme 
court broke new ground the state 
ruling that courts have inherent power 
make attorney pay the de- 
fendant’s expenses when claim has 
been made bad faith. The case was 
sent back for hearing, but there the 
paper lost. Not daunted, the Ga- 
zette sued the trooper’s attorney for ma- 
licious prosecution. The attorney settled 
the case January, agreeing pay 
$2,500 the sum the newspaper’s 
attorneys’ fees and court costs. 

noticeable lessening the amount 
garbage suits because the Gazette’s 
very well publicized 
says Rebecca Baitty, who attorney 
for the paper. 

And, fact, Chilton’s techniques 
have caught elsewhere the state. 
Williamson Daily News publisher Louis 
Harvath III presides over paper that 
has reported rampant cor- 
ruption among public officials south- 
ern West Virginia and adjacent 
Kentucky, including law enforcement 
authorities who tolerated open drug traf- 
ficking the nearby small town Ker- 
mit and surrounding Mingo County. 
federal/state investigation the county 


resulted seventy-one guilty pleas 
convictions. federal judge handed the 
former sheriff fourteen-year sentence 
for tax evasion and commit 
bribery. Then there were the Pike 
County, Kentucky, teachers who were 
accused public meeting having 
sex with their students. Because the 


It’s very difficult 
show that 
libel plaintiff had 
absolutely legitimate 
question law fact 


paper covers all such goings-on, Harvath 
says, someone always suing threat- 
ening sue the Daily News. have 
three suits pending right now, all friv- 
says Harvath, whose paper has 
never lost case. have every in- 
tention the world going after the 
attorneys who filed 

Most libel-suit threats against the 
paper bring written response Har- 
vath calls the paper’s lawyers and 
growls, ‘‘Send out that letter 


says attorney Baitty. The letter warns the 
potential plaintiffs that they may have 
bear the paper’s legal fees and costs 
their suit has merit which has hap- 
pened few cases, Harvath says. 

Media counterattacks recoup de- 
fense costs are not the final solution 
the proliferation groundless libel 
suits, though. For one thing, the notion 
having the loser pay the winner’s costs 
radical one for American courts, 
which expressly rejected that feature 
the British legal system. The idea that, 
democracy, everybody should have 
access the courtroom; filing suits 
should not privilege wealth. 
While exceptions are now being made 
some instances frivolous suits, 
courts are still reluctant risk violating 
plaintiff’s rights. 

Judges they will chill people’s 
access the says Rex Heinke, 
Los Angeles attorney for the Los Angeles 
Times, The Wall Street Journal, and 
other media organizations. 
also afraid because the stigma at- 
tached such awards that the plain- 
tiff and his her lawyer have been 
Heinke notes that ‘‘judges will 
closely review the amounts requested 
and find hundred and one reasons not 
grant 

One those reasons often that the 
media defendant can’t meet the heavy 
burden proof. It’s very difficult 
show that libel plaintiff had absolutely 
legitimate question law fact 
submit court, that his her true 
motive was chill the press. 

Then there’s the question public 
perception. hitting back, even that 
seems warranted, the media can appear 
overreaching image they can 
ill afford given their general reputation 
for arrogance. 

Still, the counteroffensive measures 
have lot fans, among them attorneys 
who are convinced that are deter- 
rents off-the-wall suits. Some believe 
that media aggressiveness the court- 
room has contributed the decline 
suits brought against their clients. 

California lawyer Paul Alexander en- 
courages the media’s combative in- 
stincts: what essence being done 
litigation being used [by plaintiff] 
weapon whenever you’re that 
circumstance, you don’t dust off and 
use your weapons, you’re 
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Tough target: The late W.E. (Ned) Chilton III, publisher the Charleston, West 
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The prize 
The Last Days The New Yorker 


Gigi Mahon 
McGraw-Hill. 358 pp. $18.95 


CHRIS WELLES 


New Yorker yes, The New 
Yorker has been remark- 
able anomaly. While other big- 
circulation magazines have been making 
stories shorter and punchier, The New 
Yorker has had qualms about, letting 
articles ramble page after sometimes 
seemingly endless page. While other 
magazines focus sharply such lite 
specialities celebrities, self-help, and 
life-styles, The New Yorker offers dif- 
fuse agglomeration literature and 
journalism, mixing often recondite fic- 
tion and poetry with thoughtful studies 
serious issues. While other magazines 
assault the eye with glitzy graphics, until 
very recently The New Yorker eschewed 
even color and photographs except, 
course, its advertisements. 

For many years, The New 
distinctive editorial formula made 
among the most profitable magazines 
the country. the early 1980s, how- 
ever, its approach began seem an- 
achronism. Advertising declined and 
circulation was stagnant. Yet the mag- 
azine stubbornly (arrogantly?) refused 
change its ways. 

wonder, then, that The New York- 
er’s sale the Newhouse media empire 
for $170 million 1985 created such 
stir. The most trend-averse magazine 
was being bought company that traf- 
ficked trendiness. Among the maga- 
zines Newhouse’s stable are Vogue, 
GQ, (formerly House Garden), 
Glamour, Gourmet, and, trendiest all, 
the reincarnated Vanity Fair. While The 
New Yorker had had only two editors 
its sixty-two-year history, Newhouse has 


Chris Welles senior writer Business 


Week. 
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restlessly tinkered with editors and for- 
mats the way Wall Street investment 
managers trade portfolios. The New 
Yorker, everything was sacred. the 
Newhouse stable, nothing was. 

Newhouse struck some people just 
the right company fix The New Yorker 
and drag into the late twentieth cen- 
tury. Yet perhaps The New Yorker’s ed- 
itorial structure inherently fragile 
that, tampering with it, one could de- 
stroy what remains its unique appeal. 
perhaps The New Yorker simply 
unfixable. Maybe time has simply 
passed by. 

These issues, regrettably, receive lit- 
tle attention The Last Days The New 
Yorker journalist Gigi Mahon. In- 
stead, Mahon focuses issue that, 
while consequential, has relatively little 
with The New Yorker’s problems. 
That issue the age-old publishing bat- 
tle between church (editorial) and state 
(business), with the magazine’s sale 
Newhouse representing, her view, the 
triumph sharp-penciled moneymen 
over high-principled editors. 

For much its history, The New 
Yorker was editor’s nirvana. Harold 
Ross, the magazine’s founder, and his 
successor, William Shawn, had powers 
possessed few other editors. Shawn 


CJR/Niculae Asciu 


was able reject ads that, said, 


would and disturb read- 
Yet selecting articles made 
concession circulation considera- 
tions. one former editorial staff mem- 
ber told Mahon, don’t care what 
our readers want Shawn re- 
fused allow his staff set foot the 
floor where the business staff worked 
lest, Mahon writes, they become 

All this was just the way the 
Fleischmanns, who controlled The New 
Yorker, wanted it. Raoul Fleischmann, 
who helped Ross start the magazine and 
whose family controlled yeast and bak- 
ing empire, told business-side execu- 
tives that his main role was protect 
the editorial The Fleischmanns 
saw themselves caretakers the mag- 
azine’s august literary heritage. When 
Shawn sought bigger budget more 
editorial columns, always got what 
wanted regardless the maga- 
zine’s financial condition. 

For many years, there was more than 
enough money and space. The New 
Yorker was virtually unrivaled its abil- 
ity deliver large numbers well-ed- 
ucated, affluent readers marketers 
upscale products. But the early 1980s 
was encountering flood new com- 
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petitors, especially from Newhouse’s 
Condé Nast magazine division. many 
advertisers and readers the com- 
petitors seemed livelier, more attractive, 
more up-to-date. 

The decline The New Yorker’s for- 
tunes set off rounds nasty infighting, 
which Mahon chronicles brisk detail. 
The business side began criticizing the 
editorial product. Shawn’s power 
waned. was forced acquiesce 
such concessions 

But the church vs. state conflict had 
almost nothing with the sale 
Newhouse. The pivotal factor was the 
disenchantment two large outside 
investors the magazine, Philip Mes- 
singer, private investor, and William 
Reik, Jr., investment manager 
Paine Webber. They and their clients 
came hold about percent The 
New Yorker’s stock, about much 
the Fleischmanns. They became vocal 
critics management’s blindness the 
magazine’s problems. Messinger, for 
instance, chalienged the several millions 
dollars Shawn had committed for un- 
published manuscripts and art work. 
for articles that didn’t run 
weren’t even written was means for 
Shawn loved starving writers 
friends,’’ Messinger told Mahon. 


magazine’s management, 
though, ignored 
Reik, and other major outside 
investors. age corporate take- 
overs, that not wise strategy. The 
Fleischmanns had been frequently ap- 
proached other publishers anxious 
buy the magazine. When the outside 
investors became sufficiently disgusted 
consider unloading their holdings, 
there was dearth willing buyers. 
The first seize the opportunity was 
Samuel Newhouse, Jr., who oversees 
his family’s magazine and book pub- 
lishing interests. Not only had always 
wanted own The New Yorker, but 
enormously strong-willed and te- 
nacious, was willing pay whatever 
would take get it. Gobbling most 
the loose stock, moved fast 
Peter Fleischmann, Raoul’s son. Ailing 
and sixty-three, Peter decided after 
halfhearted resistance sell out. 
After the takeover, Newhouse 
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pledged that the magazine’s editors 
would continue control the 
character and content without in- 
tervention any kind the owners 
Mahon argues that this 
promise was inconsistent with New- 
house’s amply evident ‘‘willingness 
tailor the editorial product current 
trends and potential bottom 
Newhouse’s magazines, she says, 
wall between editorial and advertising 
was not made steel but something 
more akin silk She describes 
how Shawn’s influence over advertising 
quickly dissipated. The magazine soon 
sported such once-verboten intrusions 
horizontal half-page ads, gatefold cover 
ads, and direct-response insert cards. 
Yet Mahon doesn’t present any spe- 
cific evidence that the The New Yorker’s 
editorial integrity has actually been com- 
promised. She sees Shawn’s forced re- 
placement 1987 Robert Gottlieb 
Yet she admits that Gottlieb, 
former president and editor-in-chief 
Alfred Knopf, the highly regarded 
(and Newhouse-owned) book publisher, 


not proved the horror that some 
has brought some 
new writers and has shortened articles. 
But overall the magazine seems little 
changed. Meanwhile, aggressive circu- 
lation and advertising campaigns have 
done little remedy the magazine’s ane- 
mic financial condition. 

the final analysis, The New York- 
er’s fate does not hinge the question 
vs. state, though maintaining 
the separation very important. The 
magazine must find way preserve its 
most worthy elements and still make 
decent profit. Mahon deplores the fact 
that magazine publishing ‘‘increas- 
ruled the bottom line. But ex- 
cept for small magazines that get 
charity other forms largess, that 
has always been the case. Newhouse 
can commended for being respectful, 
like the Fleischmanns, The New York- 
er’s traditions. Still, disturbing that, 
for all Si’s editorial dexterity and 
commercial acumen, doesn’t seem 
any than the Fleischmanns find- 
ing way ensure The New Yorker’s 
survival. 


THE AMERICAN SPEECH-LANGUAGE-HEARING ASSOCIATION 
pleased announce the annual 


NATIONAL 


MEDIA AWARDS 


The awards are given print 


oadcasting journalists whose 


contributions increase the public’s awareness communication 
disorders and the speech-language pathologists and audiologists 


who treat them. 


$1,000 CASH AWARD EACH CATEGORY 
EXPENSE PAID TRIP 1989 
NATIONAL CONVENTION ST. LOUIS 


Material must aired between June 1988, and 


May 31, 1989. 
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refer specifically speech-language pathology 


and/or audiology focusing the work ideas speech-language 
pathologists audiologists. Material must have been produced for 
and have been readily available the general public. Material pub- 
lished scientific journals will not considered. 

Requests for nomination forms should be sent to 


ASHA Media Awards, Public Information Department 
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10801 Rockville Pike, Rockville, 20852. 
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What was the role the printed 
word the French Revolution? 


REVOLUTION 
PRINT 


The Press France, 1775-1800 
Robert Darnton Daniel Roche, eds. 
The French Revolution provides unique 
opportunity explore communication 
when first emerged vital ingredient 
public life. cloth, $24.95 paper 


first-rate book which throws new 
light the topic rather than 
generating more passion.” 

—Washington Post Book World 
THE 


“UNCENSORED 
WAR” 


The Media and Vietnam 
Daniel Hallin 

New paper, with new preface 
$10.95 paper 


bookstores order toll-free 1-800-822-6657. Visa 
MasterCard only. 


University California Press 
Berkeley 94720 


bring 


From Mollie Panter-Downes 
London, 1939...to John Hersey 
Hiroshima. 


Paperback, $12.95; Hardcover, $24.95. Now at your bookstore, 


or order toll-free by calling 1-800-638-6460 


BOOKS 


A Division of Random House 


The 


Home Town News: William Allen 
White and The Emporia Gazette 
Sally Foreman Griffith 
Oxford University Press. 304 pp. 
$24.95 

JAMES BOYLAN 


ally Foreman Griffith’s book 
William Allen White has been 
preceded, she acknowledges 
footnotes, fewer than six book- 
length biographies and fistful journal 
and magazine articles, not mention 
autobiography more than 600 pages 
completed the Sage Emporia be- 
fore died 1944 and published post- 
humously. other American 
journalist, except possibly Horace Gree- 
ley, has proved irresistible jour- 
nalists and journalism historians. 
(Edward Murrow, with three biogra- 
phies, closing fast.) 

Why White, when the memory the 
thousands others who served 
town editors has been left crumble 
with their back files? minor reason 
may the voluminous record left, 
not only the customary run editorial 
opinions but sizable batch papers 
preserved the Library Congress. 
More important, White’s reputation may 
still benefit from his shrewdness 
building his national visibility from 
apparently obscure base the far side 
the Missouri. the time was 
thirty, around the turn the century, 
New York magazines had already 
adopted him their favorite small-town 
commentator and had won the ear 
such national politicians Theodore 
Roosevelt; and never let himself get 
far out the spotlight over the next four 
decades. 

The key his persisting image 
have been his evocation 
cultural symbols. The editor 
(as exemplified the Stage Manager 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town) far 
more engaging historical character than 
its opposite number, the aggressive, 
mildly disreputable urban reporter. More 
broadly, White has been accepted 
symbol nation that moved his 


James Boylan professor journalism 
the University Massachusetts, Amherst. 


White Family Collection/William Allen White Library/Emporia State University (Kansas) 


lifetime from provincialism progres- 
sivism and beyond; such was the as- 
sumption the 1947 biography 
Walter Johnson called William Allen 
White’s America. Much the Dallas 
Cowboys were America’s Team, White 
has been America’s Editor. 

virtue Griffith’s new study that 
both sympathetic portrait and 
astringent corrective. Her White not 
unconventional small-time editor-busi- 
nessman, proponent the boosterist 
philosophy, turns political hench- 
man and bedfellow advertisers, 
then, belatedly, reformer and civil lib- 
ertarian. She also views him driven 
and troubled personal crises, 
character who would not out place 
work that (surprisingly?) ad- 
mired, Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street. 
Still, emerges immensely energetic 
and productive, engaging not al- 
ways inspired professional writer. 

even greater virtue Home Town 
News that Griffith does not concentrate 
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entirely White, but focuses his 
newspaper well. The evolution The 
Emporia Gazette was more solidly pro- 
totypical American small-town jour- 
nalism than was the singular career 
its editor. When White bought the Ga- 
zette for $3,000 1895, was merely 
one the young town’s ragtag squad 
party papers. Gradually earned local 
and national advertising base, political 
independence, and circulation domi- 
nance. Increased resources meant bigger 
staff, better equipment, more circula- 
tion, and, for time, institution that 
seemed admirably adapted the re- 
quirements the community, least 
most it. 

But utopia did not last. According 
Griffith, eventually became more ef- 
ficient accept canned material from 
outside than cover Emporia inten- 
sively: the end the twenties, the 
Gazette, with its more attractive adver- 
tising, celebrity photographs, and live- 
lier news, longer could said 
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Allen White 


reveal Emporia Emporians. Without 
intending it, the Gazette’s expansion 
the twenties brought sense the mar- 
ginality small-town 

can vouch for the accuracy this 
observation, having seen syndication 
drain meaning out the similar 
paper hometown Iowa. Yet the 
Gazette has escaped the fate 
hometown paper and thousands oth- 
ers. has not been sold chain; 


remains under the management the 
White family and, all accounts, re- 
tains substantial share its soul. 

Today Emporia bills itself the 
William Allen White,’’ and 
the University Kansas school jour- 
nalism, the Kansas Turnpike Law- 
rence, named for him. remains 
kind secular saint. Griffith has pro- 
vided useful reminder that sainthoods 
are made, not born. 


THE 
FUND FOR 
JOURNALISM 
JEWISH 
LIFE 


Experienced and promising journalists are invited submit proposals 
for investigative piece, feature story, essay, topic their 
choice Jewish issues, preferably North American Jewish life. 


Applications should include: 
proposal, 
budget for research expenses, 
Samples previous work. 


Designed deepen and broaden the coverage Jewish issues, the 
program will fill the current gap serious investigative and first-hand 
reporting the American and Canadian Jewish press. 

independent selection/advisory committee will review proposals and 
award grants. addition, the committee may assign investigative 
feature stories individuals chosen from the list journalists 
who submitted their proposal. 


The committee co-chaired Gary 

Editor The Baltimore Jewish Times and Detroit Jewish News, 
and Leon Wieseltier, Literary Editor, The New Republic. 
Applications may obtained writing telephoning: 

The Administrator 
The Fund for Jewish Life 


Box 1806 
Bethesda, 


land 20817 


(301) 530-8140 


The Fund for Journalism Jewish Life supported grant from 
The CRB Foundation Montreal, Canada. 
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Short takes 


Early Robin 


very summer the capital boasted 
the Ottawa Valley Exhibition, 
rather like state fair. This year 
the CBC televised for the first time 
live. The opening found standing 
with the director the and his 
assistant and holding lollipop mike. 
said something like: 
Good evening and welcome the first tel- 
evision broadcast from the historic Ottawa 
Valley Exhibition. Before seeing the sights 
this year’s are fortunate have 
with the man who has made this exhibition 
one the leading events this region for 
the past twenty-seven years, the director, Mr. 
I’m terribly sorry but seem have for- 
gotten your name. 


told and started interviewing 
him. few seconds into the interview, 
realized that had also forgotten the 
name his colleague, who was standing 
would have turn him. kept pro- 
longing the first interview, barely listen- 
ing the answers, while tried think 
the second man’s name. wouldn’t 
come. The manager was waving 
move the other man, there 
was nothing but thank the director, 
turn the other man, and say, 
not going believe this, but I’ve for- 
gotten your name believed 
and didn’t look too happy about it. 

Incredibly, they gave more as- 
signments, like live broadcast coverage 
the arrival the Duke Edinburgh 
Ottawa airport. The entire Canadian 
cabinet went out greet him. Deep 
the bowels the broadcast truck was 
commentary, identifying each 
person who shook hands with the duke. 
Innocent politics, mind the 
higher things life, knew very few 
the ministers sight. made file card, 
with each name and title it, arranged 
the order they were presented. 
Pierre Normandin, the producer, who 
was standing with his head through 
hatch the truck, agreed hand 
card each minister shook hands. The 
system was not foolproof. the time 
saw the person, leaned down, and 


reached out his that man had gone 
and the next picture was up. were 
wrong with every one, only one man 
wrong each time, that wrong 
you need be. The program was 
shown across Canada. 


From Wordstruck: Memoir; Robert 
MacNeil. Viking. 230 pp. $18.95. 


the beginning 


early July 1884, one Mr. 
Mergenthaler’s new machines 
was ready for trial. The day 

testing was appointed, and least 


dozen interested spectators filled the lit- 
tle shop Bank Lane. They had arrived 
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several hours too early, and Mr. Mer- 
genthaler had the finishing touches 
his work full view crowd 
interested and more less excited stock- 
holders and their friends. was sure 
success and kept calm and collected 
mentous occasions. Finally everything 
seemed ready. composed line 
the keyboard, then turned the driving 
pulley hand, observing every action 
until the machine had gone through its 
full complement duties and came 
stop. All was right. Mr. Mergenthaler 
now called for the steam power 
attached; again composed line, re- 
moved the stopper from the metal pump, 
and touched the line key. Smoothly and 
silently the matrices slid into their 
places, were clamped and aligned, the 
pump discharged its contents, finished 
Linotype, shining like silver, dropped 
from the machine and the matrices re- 
turned again their normal positions. 
All this was the work but fifteen sec- 
onds. few lines more made this way 
Mr. Mergenthaler, and the machine 
was turned over Miss Julia Camp, 
very gifted and rapid type-writer, who 
for years had wrestled with the litho- 
graphic and matrix-making machines, 
always securing results superior those 
other operators. 

The test proved great success and 
everybody was delighted. For the first 


eighth 
wonder the 
Ottmar 
direct-casting 
Linotype 
machine, built 
1884 
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time complete finished type-line 
was produced but one cperator and 
but one machine. 

From The Biography Mergen- 
thaler: Inventor the Linotype, edited and 
researched Carl Schlesinger, Oak Knoll 
Series the History the Book. 125 pp. 


The best nineteen years 
the Columbia Journalism Review’s popular 


Che Lower case 


has been collected entertaining paperback, 


Red Tape Holds New Bridge, 


Murrow’s soft spot 


urrow was entranced the 
spirit Israel. Until now, 
nothing his life had in- 


spired him England standing alone, 
small country, battered superior num- 
bers, not only surviving but preserving 
her civilized values under direst provo- 
cation. the plight Israel, tiny, 
beleaguered democracy, surrounded 
enemies, found another England. 
was wildly enthusiastic about the 


Please send 


Howard Smith remem- 
bered. could wrong. They 
were one occasion, 


CBS stringer Tel Aviv, Mike Elkins, City 
tailpiece marking the anniversary Is- 
rael’s statehood. turned Kay 
Campbell and said, want send 
signal Mr. Elkins thanking him for his 
offer. But decline. Advise him that 
were the analysis that proposes 
the anniversary Israel would 
ninety-five percent propaganda. will 
the analysis and will one hundred Address 
percent 

David Schoenbrun, himself Jew, 
told him, everything that Israel 
does not necessarily always right. 
You’re prejudiced. Your credibility 
danger. And the credibility influ- 
ential friend Israel’s like Murrow 
important.’’ tried more bal- 
anced. But did not come easily. Mary Renewal 
Warburg asked him dinner party how AND 
one piace would leave typewriter Three years $45 
and forty-five, the last rampart that mailing label Add year for 
fight was not the objective jour- 
nalist that liked imagine himself. 
was the intuitive and subjective cru- 
sader that Smith had earlier identified. allow sixty days 
And now Israel was his crusade. 
From Edward Murrow: American 
Original, Joseph Persico. McGraw- 
Hill. 562 pp. $24.95. 
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for the summer program. Interns will 
work closely with editors wide 
range research, writing, and pro- 
duction projects. 

These positions 
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rates for any writing they may publish 
during their tenure. Interns may 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The Voice talks back 


THE REVIEW: 


Carolyn Weaver’s article, the Voice 
America Ignores Its Charter’’ (CJR, No- 
vember/December), begs for comment. 
also turns interesting perspective, albeit 
one left uncharacterized your author: 
own reckoning, things the VOA are 
better than ever. Certainly the organization 
described your latest piece healthier than 
the one you described seven years ago 
side the Voice CJR, May/June 
1982). 

Although Weaver and her lawyer have 
filing lawsuit against us, 
let pull the cloth loose for moment 
make couple points. 

Why Weaver chose criticize respected 
journalist like Sid Davis really puzzling. 
Weaver considered highly significant that 
Sid, program director, critiqued three 
pieces copy. But she chose not 
mention that the three stories were broadcast 
the form which the editor approved 
them, that the programs were not tampered 
with Sid anyone else. there any re- 
sponsible news organization that doesn’t cri- 
tique its own copy? Weaver also neglected 
mention that was Sid Davis who super- 
vised the VOA’s splendid coverage the 
Iran-contra hearings. 

The article rife with omissions like that, 
and errors fact well. For instance, 
one authorized make appointments the 
VOA ever led Steve Thompson, temporary 
Current Affairs chief, understand that 
permanent position would time 
That’s false, our intent was always fill 
the position competitively. 

Also, Thompson was never offered the job 
New Delhi correspondent, nor was de- 
nied job News English Broadcasts. 

Warner was removed Current Affairs 
chief because very specific concerns 
had about his management the division. 
Thompson’s brief efforts were not adequate 
the task and then moved quickly 
find permanent Current Affairs chief. 

This insider gossip minutia the 
cosniic scheme things but offered sig- 
nificant commentary may may 
interest most your readers. But there 
important point that should be: VOA 
programming not dictated this any 
administration, nor does the VOA take orders 


from any other government agency. 
wrong and disservice the VOA’s dedi- 
cated staff suggest otherwise. 

unfortunate that your readers’ im- 
pressions the VOA will based the 
views Weaver government employee 
with security clearance and rock-solid job 
protection who impugns the honor her 
fellow employees, implying that they had 
real integrity they would quit, but collects 
her Treasury check every two weeks. 

RICHARD CARLSON 
Director 


Voice America 
Washington, D.C. 


THE 


first reaction reading Carolyn Weav- 
er’s attack the VOA was laugh. Here 
was writer charging the agency with polit- 
ical bias while clearly unaware her own 
bias. Her myopia illustrates larger truth 
about the unreflective, leftward slant that 
continues predominate the Voice after 
almost two full Reagan administrations. 

Early her piece, Weaver quotes former 
VOA writer Laszlo Dosa complaining that 
and his colleagues had learn write 
with conservative Big Brother looking over 
their shoulders. the same article, recall, 
Dosa declared that had never been aware 
any political bias the Voice until the 
Reagan administration came in. When 
read this, conservative colleagues and 
were convulsed. course hadn’t been! 
Liberal-left views were virtually universal 
the VOA and regarded received Truth. 
What trauma then when new crowd 
new after some forty years arrived chal- 
lenge some those unexamined assumptions 
and demand that alternative possibilities 
reflected scripts. 

Little things give Weaver away. side- 
bar she summarized the upheavals that oc- 
curred when Warner was removed 
chief the Current Affairs division and re- 
placed Steve Thompson, whose mandate 
reportedly was take politics out Cur- 
rent Affairs.’’ Her sardonic conclusion that 
lasted exactly four and the clear 
implication that Thompson was punished 
for depoliticizing the division. 

But did Steve Thompson really fulfill his 
mandate? Weaver refers script about Nel- 
son Mandela that raised ire the front office. 
She mentions two others, one about the Iran- 


contra issue and another about Dan Quayle. 
But she quotes only one line taken from one 
script buttress her implicit argument that 
the scripts were attacked unfairly. Well, 
read all three scripts and others that emanated 
from the newly Current Affairs 
division during that period. anybody not 
liberal-left persuasion, the scripts were, 
put mildly, biased. 

Weaver far more scrupulous her ex- 
amination bias scripts which offend her 
own undeclared political prejudices. 
She devotes pages documenting the pro- 
administration tilt Current Affairs scripts 
Central America. Indeed, the scripts were 
weighted favor the administration’s pol- 
icies. result, they went modest dis- 
tance toward redressing the anti-Reagan 
thrust much, not most, English pro- 
gramming the Voice, not mention that 
many language services. 

DEBORAH COLE 
Current Affairs division 


Voice America 
Washington, D.C. 


Carolyn Weaver replies: Mr. Carlson’s as- 
sertion that lawsuit has gagged him has 
VOA regulation requiring submit 
certain outside writings agency censors 
free-speec rights, not impose them 
anyone else. VOA went court defend 
its right article and, following 
its publication, was reprimanded the 
agency and warned that would more 
severely penalized violated the censorship 
rule again. 

Mr. Carlson also not accurate when 
accuses attacking Sid Davis. did not 
criticize Davis; reported his actions without 
comment. should perhaps have made 
clearer than did that sources saw Davis 
someone who was simply carrying out 
orders. 

That the three scripts were criticized after 
broadcast was evident the article, which 
included the air dates two them. Readers 
will have judge whether these were ordi- 
nary journalistic critiques political tests. 
sources found them extraordinary. 

whether Stephen Thompson was led 
understand that would receive the per- 
manent position, and whether was offered 
the job New Delhi and denied one News 
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IMPORTED OIL STRENGTHENS OUR TIES THE FAST. 


Last year, almost percent all 
the oil used came from foreign 
countries. Much that from the 
unstable Middle East. And this 
dependence foreign oil 
growing. 

The more use nuclear energy, 
instead imported oil, generate 
electricity, the less have 
depend foreign nations. 

The 110 nuclear electric plants 
the US. have cut our foreign oil 


dependence over three billion 
barrels since the first Arab oil 
embargo. And they have cut 
foreign oil payments over 100 
billion dollars. 

But 110 nuclear plants not 
enough meet our growing 
electricity demand. More plants 
are needed. 

are going keep our 
energy future our own hands, 
need rely more energy 


sources can count on, like 
nuclear energy. 

For free booklet nuclear 
energy, write the U.S. Council 
for Energy 
Awareness, 
PO. Box 66103, 
Dept. AY16, 
Washington, 
D.C. 20035. 


U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


electricity 


eter; 
independence 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 


©1989 USCEA 
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Resource Recovery Services 
for Government and Industry 
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also available. Postage, handling, tax incl. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


and English broadcasts, sources for this have 
reaffirmed their recollection events, 
backing down details. 

Finally, did not advise fellow em- 
ployees quit their jobs; expressed dismay 
that few spoke any way. 

Deborah Cole’s defense deliberately 
slanted programming interesting. could 
advance better argument for the need for 
training journalism the VOA. 


Boeing story 


THE REVIEW: 


writing response Doug Under- 
wood’s article, Boeing Story and the 
Hometown Press’’ November/Decem- 
ber). purpose simply point out fac- 
tual errors and question the depth his 
research into the relationship between The 
Seattle Times and The Boeing Company. 

the Aloha incident, Underwood reports 
that didn’t cover locally. The Times 
sent reporter, Byron Acohido, Hawaii 
the day after the crash report it. Further, 
worked very hard from here with virtually 
every wire story ran yes, was ex- 
pedient use the wires for the breaking news 
the wire accounts with locally 
generated information. 

Underwood’s passing reference the 
Times’s investigation into aging planes failed 
mention several key elements. For ex- 
ample, the investigation used computer data 
base exclusively developed the Times over 
period several weeks. helped tell 
readers the aging nature the U.S. airline 
fleet and the potential for more Aloha-type 
accidents airlines use these aging jets 
harder shorter flights. was very much 
Boeing story and hard-hitting one that. 

Underwood chides for the way han- 
dled recent questions about Boeing’s quality 
control. But the fact that Times reporter 
James LaLonde spent lot time talking 
workers for story that went beyond the of- 
ficial press conference the subject. Un- 
derwood does not mention that story. 

Underwood believes that quality-control 
questions were big story and that the Times 
fumbled it. Our investigation told that the 
initial complaints from JAL seemed driven 
pilot politics rather than legitimate quality 
concerns. revealed similar complaint 
from British Airways, which seemed more 
credible. Nonetheless, planes were 
grounded and further complaints came 
light. 

his article Underwood implies that most 
the enterprise articles about Boeing 
1986 and 1987 were generated other 
newspapers. Let quote Polly Lane, our 
aerospace reporter, that subject. 


minute,’’ she wrote memo about 
the article. broke the 747-cracks story, 
the one Boeing admitted problems 
and responsibility fix them. broke the 
story, and led the coverage, the fight over 
whether the 747s should allowed fly 
with only eight 

might add that the Times covered court 
activity concerning the crash the Japan 
Airlines plane considerably more depth 
than other newspapers the region. 

And then there the incident which 
Boeing went the state legislature seeking 
protective legislation from potential take- 
overs. The Times did many stories 
Boeing’s efforts get protective legislation, 
making clear that was single-company 
bill, cashing Boeing political chips 
and the like. Again, hardly boosterism. 

Some enterprise articles Boeing have 
been favorable the quality-control efforts, 
the space station, its flood orders, and 
on. Underwood dismisses those stories un- 
important, but they are significant parts 
the overall Boeing story. And not feel 
that Underwood’s standard just getting 
more negative news would necessarily mean 
that were covering the company any bet- 
ter, or, more important, serving our readers 
any better. 

Sure, can better our coverage 
Boeing and any other institution that has such 
profound impact our region. But Un- 
derwood’s article seems suggest don’t 
that because some lack commitment 
because Boeing some sort sacred 
cow. That simply not true. 

STEPHEN DUNPHY 
Business editor 


The Seattle Times 
Seattle, Wash. 


Doug Underwood replies: hope one got 
the impression from article that The Se- 
attle Times doesn’t cover Boeing cer- 
tainly What criticized was the lack 
depth and aggressiveness that coverage. 
Byron Acohido, the Times’s new Boeing re- 
porter, did write two bylined stories from 
Hawaii: feature piece describing how tour- 
ists and television crews were gawking the 
damaged Aloha jet and story about the 
plaudits earned the crew for landing the 
crippled plane. didn’t consider those 
enterprise reporting that matched the Aloha 
stories developed The Wall Street Journal 
and The Washington Post. did give favor- 
able mention Acohido’s articles aging 
airplanes, which said hoped would 
sign more thorough coverage come from 
the Times. James LaLonde’s contribution 
the Times’s handling the quality-control 
controversy was also useful but, given the 
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Why? Because their savvy, up-to-the-minute assessments current issues are 
demanded the shows the cutting edge the news. 

The cut and thrust these debates mirror the weekly process that produces 
America’s most insightful magazine. Today’s hot topics The New Republic often 
reach that status the rest the media weeks, and even months later. 

subscriber The New Republic know about what really matters, 
what trends are surfacing, what issues will everybody’s lips next week. 

Politics, current affairs, films, book reviews, the arts...they’re all The 
New Republic’s spotlight every 

Always interesting, often 


entertaining, but never boring, 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


stories produced, would hardly call the 
Times’s coverage 
Worker complaints about excessive overtime 
and poor worker training were sprinkled 
throughout the April 13, 1988, article 
which the Times covered the press confer- 
ence called Boeing rebut the allega- 
tions. found other evidence that the 
newspaper mounted major probe the 
controversy. There also evidence that 
Polly Lane ‘‘broke’’ the story that the gov- 
ernment was ordering emergency inspection 
after cracks were discovered four 747 
jumbo jets. The first mention the story 
the Times February 1986 credited 
Services, Times staff.’’ February 
Lane and reporters from The New York 
Times, The Washington Post, the Los An- 
geles Times, and The Wall Street Journal 
produced follow-up stories the FAA ac- 
tion. Lane apparently did write the first story 
saying that Boeing planned replace the 
cracked parts. And she did have exclusive 
Boeing’s fight with the FAA build 747 
jumbo jets with eight rather than ten doors 
Story that received little coverage 
other media. But the rest the Times’s 
coverage Boeing controversies the Se- 
attle court activity over the Japan Airlines 
crash and the legislative maneuvering 
block possible take-over the company 
was hardly remarkable for the largest news- 
paper the state Washington. 


Keeping watch the EPA 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was extremely impressed Jim Sibbison’s 
Fish and Red Herrings: How the EPA 
Pollutes the November/Decem- 
ber). the managing editor the trade 
journal Inside EPA. serve inves- 
tigative publication and our 
subscribers are individuals companies in- 
volved with environmental concerns. 

For several years now, staff and have 
had virtually competition from the daily 
newspapers, which, time and again, miss 
major stories because reporters fail read 
beyond the press releases. Perhaps, Sib- 
bison suggests, the subjects are too complex 
and time-intensive for the daily press cover 
adequately. That shame, especially dur- 
ing time when environmental issues have 
become important. The public deserves 
know how its tax dollars are being spent for 
environmental protection, and daily reporters 
should feel obliged tell them. 

JULIE EDELSON 
Managing 
Inside EPA 

Washington, D.C. 


The radon risk 


THE REVIEW: 

Jim Sibbison’s reply letter criticizing 
his article environmental reporting 
Fish and Red Herrings: How the 
EPA Pollutes the News,’’ November/ 
December) contains terribly misleading 
claim. Sibbison says that the evidence that 
radon serious environmental risk weak. 
This astonishing accusation. There are 
few people, distinct minority, who have 
been trying downplay the risks from radon. 
But everyone else, including the National 
Academy Sciences and the surgeon gen- 
eral, acknowledges that radon the second 
leading cause lung cancer this country 
after smoking. Smokers exposed radon 
have even higher rates lung cancer than 
unexposed smokers. Checking for radon 
one’s home simple, rational step. Please 
let your readers know this. 

DAVE COHEN 


Director, EPA Press Services Division 
Washington, D.C. 


Jim Sibbison replies: Dave Cohen has been 
taken his own radon scare stories. It’s 
specious, for one thing, for him claim, 
without qualification, support from the Na- 
tional Academy Sciences. true that the 
academy has estimated 13,000 annual lung 
cancer deaths from U.S. home radon. What 
Cohen does not say that the academy also 
has calculated that 11,000 those cancers 
are smoking-related. While the EPA urges 
homeowners make sometimes costly house 
modifications bring down radon levels, the 
academy recommends the cessation smok- 
ing the principal solution. The academy 
also found that deaths caused exposure 
radon homes were associated with radon 
levels below those that, according the 
EPA, necessitate house alteration (Richard 
Kerr, Science, April 29, 1988). Writing 
the op-ed page The New York Times (Oc- 
tober 1988), Leonard Cole Rutgers Uni- 
versity goes further. points out that the 
EPA extrapolating its evidence from stud- 
ies uranium-miner cancers and that 
relationship between illness and radon 
homes has ever been established 
entific 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the May/June 
issue, letters should received March 
20. Letters are subject editing for clarity 
and space. 
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Several Vikings hit with 
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say county mental health near collapse 


Star-News (Pasadena, Calif.) 1/9/89 
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take over the screen, domi- 
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mouth humor brassy arrog- 
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Lord advise Quayle Colored People” where she played 
character instead herself. 
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